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Let us change our garments for ashes and sackcloth; 
let us fast and lament before the Lord; for God is plen- 


teous in mercy to forgive our sins. 
Liturgy of Ash Wednesday. 
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Who is looking for a leader? 


One night in December, 1918, a 
squad of the Proletariat Red Guard 
broke into the papal nunciature in 
Munich to kill Eugenio Pacelli. Revolt 
and terror were running riot on the 
streets of the hungry city. The Spar- 
tacus rising under Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg was reaching its 
height, and Communist gunmen 
roamed the Bavarian capital. Their 
strongest enemy was the Italian Arch- 
bishop who, unmoved by threats, con- 
tinued to thunder against them from 
the pulpit of the Munich cathedral 
and managed to keep the masses of 
the faithful in hand. His assassination 
was finally decreed and a Kommando 
dispatched to the nunciature. The 
Spartacides forced their way in, pistols 
drawn. 

Down the broad staircase to meet 
them came a tall, spare figure in scarlet 
and purple, calm and unflinching, a 


The Pope 


By FREDERICK SONDERN, JR. 
Condensed from Life* 


gold cross gleaming on his breast. Re- 
volvers were raised. Eugenio Pacelli 
stood, looked and smiled quietly. “You 
will gain nothing by killing me,” he 
said, his musical voice low and even. 
“I am only trying to help Germany.” 
He went on, sympathizing with them 
and their troubles, analyzing, explain- 
ing. Under the ban of those compell- 
ing eyes, no one pulled a trigger. 
Sheepishly, the would-be murderers let 
their arms drop to their sides and, one 
by one, made for the door. Pacelli was 
left standing alone. 

This man, as Pope Pius XII, is now 
spiritual ruler over 330,000,000 souls in 
a war-torn world and is faced with 
the task of leading the Catholic Church 
through one of the most difficult 
periods of its history. The Church 
holds colossal stakes in the struggle be- 
tween the atheist Red dictator and his 
semi-pagan Brown partner on the one 
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side and Britain and France on the 
other. Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, all traditional citadels of the 
Catholic Church, have already fallen 
under the heel of the Fiihrer. In the 
Red Bolshevism of Russia and the 
Brown Bolshevism of the Nazis, the 
Vatican sees an equal menace. The 
“pernicious error” which the Pope 
singled out for condemnation (along 
with the doctrine of Racism) in his 
first encyclical was totalitarianism, 
which crushes out not only Christianity 
but all religion and civilization as well. 
But the Church does not take sides 
in the war. For the military defeat 
of Germany might bring even worse 
things—bloody revolution, chaos and 
Communism all over Europe. Pope 
Pius XII has set himself the task of 
preventing any catastrophe to the 
Christian religion, whatever the war’s 
outcome. Fortunately for Christianity, 
the Holy See is in able hands. 
Eugenio Pacelli was born in the 
shadow of the Vatican on March 2, 
1876, of an old Roman family which 
had served the Popes for generations. 
His great-grandfather was Undersec- 
retary of the Interior of the Papal 
States under Pius IX; and his father, 
dean of the College of Consistorial Ad- 
vocates, an intimate of both Leo XIII 
and Pius X. Growing up in this tra- 
dition, the young Eugenio’s interest 
centered on the Church at an early age. 
Vatican affairs and gossip were almost 
the exclusive subject of conversation in 
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the Pacelli household. The other chil- 
dren at the public school that he at- 
tended with his brother even made 
fun of him. “Eugenio is always pray- 
ing,” they said, “and reading instead 
of playing games.” When he was 15 
he decided to study for the priesthood. 

The Pacelli name opened all doors 
to Eugenio. He went through the 
Royal Lyceum with honors and then 
to the Capranica College. The tall, 
slim, pale student, Eugenio Pacelli, 
was brilliant. When he was only 22, 
he had his doctorates of philosophy, 
theology and civil law and, after his 
ordination, he became professor of law 
at the famous Pontifical Institute of 
Apollinare. The Catholic University 
of America, in Washington, D. C., 
offered him a chair, which he regret- 
fully refused. 

At this time the young priest caught 
the eye of a man who was to be his 
teacher and friend for many years— 
Monsignor Pietro Gasparri, later to be- 
come the famous Cardinal and Secre- 
tary of State. While Pope Leo XIII 
lived and Gasparri was a rising power 
in the Church, Pacelli advanced rapid- 
ly. But Pacelli gained far more than 
advancement from the great Gasparri. 
The older man was a brilliant philoso- 
pher, a charming raconteur, a papal 
diplomat of wide experience, and he 
imparted freely of his wisdom to the 
young priest. 

The special ability which Eugenio 
Pacelli brought to the Papacy in the 
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summer of 1938 was that of the superb 
diplomat. The experience giving him 
this ability began in 1914 when Pope 
Benedict XV made Cardinal Gasparri 
his Secretary of State, and Pacelli 
moved into the front line of Vatican 
diplomacy. It meant working far into 
the night to keep Gasparri and the 
Pope abreast of political problems in 
the war. Pacelli made good and in 
the summer of 1917, he was given his 
first great task. The papal nuncio in 
Munich had died and Gasparri decided 
to send his “young man” to the Ba- 
varian court. He was to try, from this 
inconspicuous vantage point, to per- 
suade Kaiser Wilhelm to accept a rea- 
sonable peace. Munich was amazed 
when the slim, bespectacled, ascetic 42- 
year-old scholar appeared in the mael- 
strom of wartime diplomacy. No less 
was Kaiser Wilhelm surprised when 
the young papal legate first visited him 
at his general headquarters at Kreuz- 
nach to present the peace plan which 
the Pope had worked out with the 
Allies. His Imperial Majesty’s surprise 
quickly turned to admiration, how- 
ever, and he afterwards wrote in his 
memoirs: “Pacelli is a distinguished, 
likable man of high intellect and ex- 
cellent manners. The perfect pattern 
of an eminent prelate of the Catholic 
Church.” The peace plan fell through, 
but Pacelli grew in stature. 

For 12 years he remained in Ger- 
many, making friends from bootblacks 
to ministers, sending back reports that 
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were classics of accurate reporting. He 
accomplished the impossible by con- 
cluding, in the face of violent Lutheran 
and radical opposition, a concordat 
with Prussia. In 1929 he was recalled 
to Rome and a grateful Pope made 
him Cardinal. 

Pius XI had come to the throne and 
the Church was having plenty of trou- 
ble right in Rome. Mussolini wished 
to take the youth of the nation away 
from the influence of the Vatican. That 
must be fought with every legitimate 
weapon and Pacelli, thought the Holy 
Father, was the man to do it. In Feb- 
ruary, 1930, Gasparri, with tears of 
affection in his eyes, handed over the 
Secretariat of State to the man he had 
loved and taught since boyhood. 

The unsuspecting, swaggering Duce, 
already sure of his victory against “the 
aged Vatican,” suddenly found him- 
self in the path of a tornado by the 
name of Pacelli, a master of quick po- 
litical strategy to whose skill even Mus- 
solini had to bow. To get a Papal 
encyclical — against Mussolini’s sup- 
pression of Catholic Action — past 
the Italian censorship into the world 
press without the Duce’s foreknowl- 
edge, Pacelli had it smuggled to Paris 
by two young monsignori (one of 
whom was Francis J. Spellman, now 
Archbishop of New York). Pacelli’s 
method was unheard of for the Vati- 
can but it worked. The progressive 
Cardinal-Secretary, to escape censorship 
for all time, promptly persuaded Pope 
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Pius to build a radio station. Most 
observers at the time failed to realize 
its significance. Mussolini did. The 
Vatican could no longer be gagged. 

In October, 1936, Cardinal Pacelli 
took a boat, arrived in New York and 
began a triumphal tour of the U. S. 
With his unfailing tact and gracious- 
ness, he made friends wherever he 
went. New York fascinated him. Three 
times he left his automobile to inspect 
the Triborough Bridge. He marvelled 
at Radio City. At the National Press 
Club in Washington, he thoroughly 
intrigued the newspapermen. Then in 
an 8,000-mile plane trip, he saw and 
consulted with 79 bishops in 12 of 
the 16 American Church provinces. 
And the day after President Roose- 
velt’s re-election, he lunched and con- 
ferred with the President at Hyde 
Park. It was pathetic to see the news- 
papermen afterwards trying to cross- 
examine a story out of perhaps the 
world’s shrewdest diplomat. 

On Feb. 10, 1939, Pope Pius XI 
died. Two weeks later the Princes of 
the Church elected Cardinal Pacelli to 
be the 26and Pope. 

The Vatican loves its master. In the 
memory of even the oldest function- 
aries, there has been no one so uni- 
versally beloved and respected. The 
man who, with his thin, ascetic face, 
looks so cold and unapproachable from 
a distance, has a smile and a manner 
so compelling on closer contact that 
few can resist them. He is a hero even 
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to his valet. Giovanni Stefanori has 
been with him for years, but every 
afternoon about five they go through 
a ceremony. “Giovanni,” says the 
Pope, “have you had your wine?” 
(Giovanni always drinks his afternoon 
glass of wine in a little wine shop 
next to the Vatican.) “Yes, Holy 
Father.” “Was it good?” “Yes, Holy 
Father,” answers Giovanni. And both 
smile. 

The Pope has an incredible memory. 
He used to demonstrate it by reading 
20 verses of Homer over just twice and 
then reciting them out of his head. He 
applies that knack to names and faces. 
He always has a kindly word for the 
Vatican retainers whose family prob- 
lems he always seems to know about. 

He scrupulously returns the halberd 
salute of the Swiss Guards with a 
formal military gesture. Not long ago 
a new guardsman was so surprised at 
suddenly seeing the Holy Father that 
he gave his salute rather clumsily. The 
Pope stopped. “Give me your halberd,” 
he said. The Guard handed it over. 
“So!” said the Pope, saluting smartly. 
Then, grinning, he handed the weapon 
back. “I have always wanted to do 
that,” he said. “And you see, I can do 
it as well as you.” 

His office has all the efficiency that 
he learned so thoroughly in the Secre- 
tariat of State. He is a stickler for 
punctuality, and tardiness of anyone 
brings up one of his rare frowns and 
a few sharp words, delivered with icy 
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calm, which his subalterns fear more 
than the worst tirade. The volume of 
work that crosses his desk is colossal. 
Not only does he carry the usual bur- 
den of decisions on everything from 
finance to the appointment of a bishop 
in Java, but he insists on being kept 
up to the minute on every foreign 
political development anywhere in the 
world. 

His day begins at 6 a. m. After ris- 
ing, he scrupulously does his half-hour 
of gymnastic exercises and shaves him- 
self, using an electric razor. At seven, 
he says Mass in his private chapel. 
The Pope, according to dogma, is in- 
fallible only dum ex cathedra loquitur 
when he speaks from his throne as 
head of the Church on matters of faith 
or morals. He is never impeccable; he 
must confess his sins and beg for ab- 
solution as every other Catholic. 

At eight, after a Roman breakfast 
of black coffee, bread and butter, he 
starts work. First come the newspaper 
excerpts which have been prepared for 
him. Like Mussolini, the Pope is an 
avid newspaper reader and places great 
importance on the press. Then come 
conferences with the closest of his ad- 
visers. He has very few, preferring to 
have most of his officials submit writ- 
ten reports, upon which he acts in his 
own way. Cardinal Maglione, the 
Papal Secretary of State, the Monsig- 
nori Montini and Tardini, the chiefs 
of the divisions for “Ordinary Affairs” 
and “Extraordinary Affairs,” are excep- 
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tions. They have free entry to the 
Pope at all times. Other members of 
his unofficial cabinet are the Cardinals 
Fumasoni-Biondi, Caccia-Dominioni, 
Canali and Monsignor Di Sant’ Elia. 

Punctually at 9:30 the Pope goes 
down to the second floor, where the 
official reception rooms are, to begin 
his audiences. Often the shrewd-eyed, 
heavy-jowled Cardinal Maglione ac- 
companies him. The office of Secretary 
of State, first adviser to the Pope, has 
always been most important in the 
Vatican hierarchy. But with Pope Pius 
his own arbiter of foreign policy, there 
is little left except executive details for 
Maglione, a brilliant diplomat in his 
own right, to do. After Maglione come 
the others of the “cabinet” who have 
business. And after that comes the 
unending stream of foreign diplomats, 
and the bishops and other prelates who 
come from all over the globe to make 
their compulsory periodic calls on the 
Holy Father. Pope Pius always makes 
it his business to know about their 
problems in advance—a tremendous 
task in itself. 

Twice a week there are public audi- 
ences. These are of various grades, 
according to the prominence of the 
pilgrims. The Holy Father proceeds 
through a series of smaller rooms, 
where the faithful are gathered in 
small groups, to the large Sala Clemen- 
tina. There sometimes hundreds of 
pilgrims are crowded together. After 
the general blessing and usually a short 
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speech, the Pope insists, to the horror 
of the Swiss Guards and other attend- 
ants, on getting into the middle of the 
crush. He likes talking to strangers 
and, since he commands not only Ital- 
ian but English, French, German, 
Spanish, Hungarian and two Slavic 
languages as well, there are few that 
he cannot talk to in their own tongue. 
He recently even lost his Fisherman’s 
Ring to a lady who clutched his slim 
fingers too enthusiastically. She was 
almost arrested while trying to return 
it. On several occasions ecstatic wom- 
en, clutching and kissing the skirt of 
his white cassock, have left red lipstick 
marks all over it. In fact, once an 
officer of the Noble Guard, spying a 
blotch of red on the Holy Father’s 
sleeve, thought that he had been at- 
tacked and called for reinforcements. 
But despite the entreaties of his guards, 
the Pope refuses to change his custom. 

By 1:30 the audiences must be over. 
The Holy Father has his lunch on the 
dot. The three Franciscan monks who 
serve him are very strict about it. Al- 
ways alone, as tradition requires, he 
eats a very simple meal and drinks a 
glass of watered wine. After lunch, he 
sleeps until four, then drives the quat- 
ter mile to the Vatican garden for an 
hour’s walk, generally taking a sheaf 
of documents to study on the way. 

By five he is back at his desk in the 
third-floor library of the palace. And 
with a short interruption for dinner, 
he generally works until one or two 
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in the morning. All his instructions 
for papal legates, and they are many, 
are taken directly to the radio station 
on the hill behind the Vatican and 
flashed by short wave to nunciatures 
all over the world. The diplomat-Pope 
works very quickly. His private sec- 
retary, Monsignor Rossignani, has been 
with him for years and anticipates 
every move. The Holy Father is an 
impatient executive and, though he is 
seldom brusque with his people who 
cannot answer back, he keeps them all 
on their toes, an unusual state for the 
Vatican where life has long been un- 
hurried and complacent. 

Pius XI had telephones installed in 
the Vatican by the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. His own in- 
strument was of gold; but he rarely 
used it. His successor uses it continu- 
ously and with effect, to the horror of 
many of the old-timers who dislike its 
abrupt contact. The Pope’s number is 
Citta del Vaticano 1o1, but it is never 
rung without the Pope’s permission. 

On Sunday evening, the Pope gen- 
erally breaks his routine of work to 
see his friends. He has few who are 
close but with those he is intimate. His 
older brother and two young nephews 
are particularly welcome. Francesco 
Pacelli, the brother, followed in his 
father’s footsteps to become a consis- 
torial lawyer. Young Marcantonio 
Pacelli, his nephew, enjoys great favor. 
When he comes to visit, the Holy 
Father, with conspiratorial air, un- 
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earths a box of the chocolates, for- 
bidden by doctor’s orders, that both of 
them like so much. 

His doctors are very severe with 
him. He suffers from liver trouble. 
And neuralgic headaches cause him 
great discomfort, particularly during 
long ceremonies when the heavy triple 
tiara, encrusted with gold and jewels, 
presses heavily on his forehead. 

The bearer of the triple tiara leads a 
lonely life. Hemmed in at every step 
by the maze of the Vatican’s ceremo- 
nial traditions, he is set apart. The 
genuflections, the kissing of the ring, 
the meticulously organized pomp, 
create a barrier between him and his 
visitors which even the Pacelli charm 
finds difficult to overcome. He was 
very unhappy when Monsignor Sant’ 
Elia, on the first day of his Papacy, 
told him that he must not as Pope 
accompany his departing visitors to the 
door. But he had to obey his stern 
chamberlain’s command. It was the 
tradition. 

In matters of state the Pope’s sure 
feel is abundantly evident. It shows in 
the close relations between the Vatican 
and Mussolini’s Government. Hitler’s 
pact with Russia, which sadly disil- 
lusioned Mussolini, gave Pius the 
chance he needed to strengthen the 
Church in Italy. Very often now the 
Jesuit Father, Tacchi-Venturi, makes 
his way between the Vatican and 
Palazzo Venetia. Tacchi-Venturi, a 
gray Eminence of the Vatican, close 
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friend of the Pope and of Mussolini, 
recently refused a Cardinal’s hat for 
his great services to the Church in 
making the Duce see reason on various 
important occasions. Little known, ex- 
cept to the insiders, this small, modest, 
elderly man moves silently without pro- 
voking the curiosity of watchful cor- 
respondents. And the Pope’s counsels 
now carry great weight in the Palazzo 
Venetia, as they do also at the Royal 
Palace. The diplomat who is now Holy 
Father has proved to the arrogant dic- 
tator that his advice is well worth 
listening to. 

The whole of the vast Catholic sys- 
tem is working at top speed under the 
Pope’s relentless drive. Every parish 
priest is an important cog in the ma- 
chine. He must report fully about his 
parish to his bishop. Every bishop re- 
ports to Rome. Along with the reports 
come daily dispatches from the nuncios 
in every capital on the activities of the 
government to which they are accredit- 
ed. As a result the Secretariat of State 
is by far the best-informed foreign-pol- 
icy department in the world. Through 
this mass of material, the Holy Father 
is searching for a solution that will 
bring the war to a speedy close. Not 
a week passes without the Papal 
legates, in London, Paris and Rome, 
trying to start a new plan which has 
sprung from their master’s mind. So 
far, his efforts have been without suc- 
cess. But Pope Pius XII will never 
cease fighting. 








Aboard the Athenia 


By JOSEPH V. O'CONNOR, O.S.F:S. 
Condensed from the Catholic Life* 


Most impressive and Catholic of 
all incidents connected with the sink- 
ing of the Athenia was the complete 
reliance on divine assistance openly 
manifested by many of the passengers 
and crew. Never again do I expect to 
witness a like display of rock-bottom 
Catholic faith. Amid the indescribable 
confusion immediately following the 
blast, a woman calmly said to me, 
“Father, I have my rosary.” She fell 
to her knees and began to pray. Others 
followed her example, kneeling in 
silent prayer until the lifeboats were in 
position for lowering. I speak not only 
of Catholics, numbering about 200 
aboard the ill-fated ship, but also of 
those of other creeds and even those 
who practiced no religion at all. Some 
of these voiced their feelings to me 
even before lifeboats had descended to 
the treacherous sea which was about 
to claim some 150 of the more unfor- 
tunate. It was really this show of faith 
and trust in God that shifted anxious 
thoughts of my father’s whereabouts to 
a realization of my priestly obligations. 
Strange as it seems, I had no immedi- 
ate thought of these obligations, for 
when the explosion occurred I was 
alone in my cabin, having left my 
father on deck but a few minutes be- 
fore. We did not see each other again 
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until we met aboard the rescue ship, 
Knute Nelson, about ten hours after 
the explosion. 

The sudden shock was paralyzing. 
The ship shivered from bow to stern, 
causing heavy beams to sway and then 
collapse with an ominous finality. In 
my cabin, except for the movement of 
the boat and the absence of light, one 
would think that nothing had happen- 
ed. Then came a second, more muffled 
roar. Water began to trickle into the 
cabin. My best efforts failed to budge 
the door one way or the other. Luckily 
for me it was made of light material, 
for I managed somehow to crash 
through. I made for the stairway but 
to my consternation found that it had 
been torn down by the explosion. 
About a dozen of us were groping 
around in the dark while water, now 
up to our knees, steadily rose to engulf 
us. That any of us were fortunate 
enough to get out on deck is, to this 
day, beyond me. However, I am sure 
that no one was ieft behind in that 
particular compartment, a small, newly 
renovated section. Most of the people 
occupying that part of the ship were 
in the dining hall at the time. My 
father and I had not gone to dinner. 
Our seasickness had decided that for 
us. Fortunate it was, too, since it was 
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in the dining hall that most of the 
initial casualties occurred. 

Only eight minutes had elapsed after 
the explosion, when I met the lady 
with the rosary. By that time the cap- 
tain had given orders to abandon ship, 
and though confusion held sway, the 
people took to the boats in an orderly 
manner. Needless to say, I gave gen- 
eral absolution, Ego vos absolvo, to all 
aboard the Athenia, besides hearing the 
confessions of a dozen individuals. 
Most of the men were busy gathering 
together life belts from the cabins and 
quieting the women and children. A 
voice crying for help came out of the 
blackness below. Another man and I 
went down the partly demolished 
stairs. There in the glow of a flashlight 
came before my eyes the most tragic 
and pitiable scene of all. A woman 
holding a baby was pinned beneath the 
stairs. We raised the baby to safety, 
if the deck of a sinking ship can be 
called safe, and attempted to help the 
mother. She was beyond help, how- 
ever, for her left leg had been amputat- 
ed and her body so twisted and wedg- 
ed under the stairs that it was impos- 
sible to move her. I ministered to her 
on the spot and a few minutes later 
she died. By this time water had com- 
pletely covered the body and was 
steadily rising so that we had to leave. 

The Athenia had listed heavily to 
port, the first deck being but a few 
feet from the water. The bulkheads 
had been closed, thus keeping the wa- 


ter in the boat from going any farther. 
There remained only 30 of us on the 
ill-fated ship. An hour had passed 
since the first explosion. From the very 
beginning I held little hope that the 
ship would stay afloat for long, but 
now with all the lifeboats gone I was 
certain the end had come. I fervently 
said what I thought would be my last 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.” After making ready the 
wooden floats, our last resort, the of- 
ficers, crew and passengers gathered 
together at the highest part of the star- 
board side of the ship. The captain 
said to no one in particular, “We may 
expect another any minute now.” Evi- 
dently he referred to another explosion. 
None came, however; but a slow rum- 
bling below caused us to grip the rail 
in expectation. While waiting for we 
knew not what, several of the men 
asked me to hear their confessions. One 
man in the group tightly grasped his 
rosary which, he told me later, stayed 
in his hands throughout the whole 
ordeal. The captain’s motorboat, which 
had gone off with others, finally came 
within calling distance and with a 
united yell we managed to inform the 
helmsman that we were still aboard the 
Athenia. When it pulled alongside, 
we saw that the occupants were mostly 
women and children. Aided by the 
emergency light and a stout rope, we 
began to slide down a distance of 
about 50 feet to comparative safety. 
As the motorboat had to make an- 
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other trip back to the liner our group 
was transferred to other lifeboats. The 
time was 9:30, two hours after the first 
explosion, and death seemed imminent 
since the rescue ship, Knute Nelson, 
did not appear on the scene till mid- 
night. Thereafter it took us five hours 
to pull alongside. One lifeboat contain- 
ing about 60 people was completely 
demolished by the propeller of the 
Knute Nelson when salvation seemed 
but a matter of minutes. All save sev- 
en of the occupants were killed. Once 
aboard the rescue ship many collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion. Everybody re- 
alized that the immediate danger had 
passed. However, we were still a day’s 
journey from Galway, the nearest port, 
and submarine-conscious survivors re- 
fused or were unable to sleep. The 
whole city of Galway (19,000) turned 
out to welcome us. 
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My first thought regarding the 
Athenia disaster was that a boiler had 
exploded. This impression was well 
founded because the liner had been 
travelling at a high rate of speed. 
Stories of a submarine began to cir- 
culate; some saw an airplane; others 
reported that a mysterious woman in 
black was seen near the engine room 
shortly before the explosion. Many dis- 
card the submarine theory on this im- 
portant observation: the Athenia re- 
mained afloat for 15 hours (the British 
destroyers finally shelled the liner as 
a sea hazard). Have any other tor- 
pedoed vessels remained afloat so long? 
No doubt there are some who know 
the exact nature of the cause. It seems, 
however, that the public will never 
know. The Athenia disaster will go 
down in history as one of the many 
mysteries of the deep. 


Mardi Gras 


Etymologically, Mardi Gras, the French climax to Carnival, is 
derived from the two French words, Mardi which means Tuesday, and 
gras which means fat. Thus we have Fat Tuesday, which lasts until 
midnight when Ash Wednesday ‘ushers in the season of Lent. Carnival, 
which includes the celebration of some 40 days, more or less, and 
which comes to a fitting, hilarious close on Mardi Gras, is as old as 
paganism itself. Carne, the Latin word for meat, and vale, the Latin 
for farewell, combined gives us the command of certain pagan rites 
and certainly of the Church regarding fast and abstinence—farewell 


to meat. 


James F. Benedict in the Grail (March ’39). 

































A parochial program 


Leakage from the Church begins in 
fact or in potentia soon after children 
leave parochial schools for secular in- 
stitutions. Before the four years of 
public high school are over, they have, 
at least in deed, either chosen or reject- 
ed the Church. 

The most important aspect of the 
program of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine is its influence on public 
high school youth. 

During the recent Confraternity 
Congress in Cincinnati, Bishop Francis 
P. Keough of Providence, at a session 
attended only by bishops and priests, 
laid aside a statement prepared for the 
annals of the Congress. He spoke 
straight from the shoulder, of the dirty 
magazines and obscene pictures which 
youngsters of high school age are 
handed in the corridors of many of the 
city high schools. He spoke of the facts 
that the original census of his own 
parish in Providence showed. One 
hundred and fifty of his flock were in 
secular high schools, and his first study 
club convocation of these children 
brought, wonderful to behold, 160 to 
the roundup, and now there are 250 
children listed on his records. He 
spoke of an older priest who, under 
protest, gathered 180 of his youngsters 
and swore that there was not another 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


By LESTER ENRIGHT 
Condensed from Vox Regis* 


one of his in the public high schools, 
only to increase his study club to about 
450 secular high school enrollees, un- 
der the spur of his newly won enthusi- 
asm. 

The Bishop of Providence then de- 
fied the audience to tell him that other 
dioceses and parishes were any better 
than his. 

The problem is there and so is the 
obligation to meet and solve it. 

The Confraternity has a program de- 
signed to meet and solve the problem. 
The plan is to gather the secular high 
school group into a “Junior Study 
Club” or the “Catholic Companions,” 
call it what you will—convocations for 
weekly or at least bi-monthly instruc- 
tion and discussion of the doctrine and 
precepts of the Church. The ideal is 
to have the general group subdivided 
into smaller groups of not more than 
20 persons, under a leader or sponsor. 
A social program, as well as powerful 
pressure from the pulpit, is necessary 
to keep the group coming week after 
week. Incidentally, the social program 
helps the Catholic boys to meet Cath- 
olic girls and vice versa—bringing the 
problem of mixed marriages nearer a 
solution. “Fishers” or “hunters,” se- 
lected individuals from the general 
group, seek out those who are not at- 


*Seminary of Christ the King, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. December, 1939. 
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tending and should be. In some places, 
it is the practice for a number of the 
“hunters” to pledge themselves to do 
their best in bringing into the fold 
another member at each meeting, or 
within a specified time. 

Christian doctrine, moral precepts 
and “Catholic practice” might be offer- 
ed as the plan of studies in the group. 
The first two are amply covered in the 
books recommended by the diocesan 
headquarters. The third must be han- 
dled by the moderator through the 
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sponsors of the subdivided groups. 
This latter term, “Catholic practice,” 
for want of a more specific name, is 
used to designate the handling of such 
little incidents as finding that one-third 
of the group says “for thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory for- 
ever,” at the end of the Our Father. 

What the founding of the parochial 
schools was to the older, the work of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
will be to the younger generation of 
priests. 


rr 


Nuns in Street Clothes 


By ROSE MAZAN 


Help wanted 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


“Are they really Sisters?” 

That was the question asked by 
Catholic residents of Cleveland, Ohio, 
when Archbishop Joseph Schrembs, 
together with Sister Hildegarde, found- 
ed the community of the Social Mis- 
sion Sisters of the Holy Ghost. 

It was a natural question, because 
these nuns wear street-length navy blue. 
suits with a white collar, plain felt 
hats, black hose and black shoes. They 
wear their hair long and arrange it 
neatly in a knot at the back of the 
head. The dress is modestly modern. 
The only religious emphasis is the 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. January, 1940. 


dove-shaped pin, a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, which fastens the white collar. 

Each Sister wears a gold band ring 
with the letters I.H.S.—the first three 
letters of the name of Jesus in Greek. 
On the inside of the ring are engraved 
the Sister’s name, date of her profes- 
sion, and, in Latin, her motto. 

When we called at the motherhouse 
on East Boulevard, we knew that the 
Sisters would be dressed in clothes un- 
like the usual religious habit. Yet, 
when a quiet, bareheaded little Sister 
admitted us, we thought she was a 
novice. This was corrected when we 
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met Sister Jeanne, similarly dressed, 
and wearing no head-covering. We 
talked with Sister Jeanne without re- 
alizing until later that she was the 
Mother Superior! It was so easy to talk 
to her. We were full of questions. 

“Is there a special reason why you 
don’t dress like other nuns?” 

“We work in the so-called ‘submerg- 
ed parish’ of fallen-away Catholics,” 
she replied. “Poverty, ignorance, Com- 
munism, and religious indifference 
cause many souls to slip away silently, 
tragically. The clergy cannot reach 
them. These families are not at home 
to religious. Our purpose is to bring 
them back.” 

“But, Sister, don’t you miss wearing 
a habit?” we insisted. 

Sister Jeanne’s blue eyes twinkled. 

“The clothes do not make any dif- 
ference to us with vocations,” she said. 
“We want to be one with people, want 
their confidence; in our work a habit 
would be just one more barrier.” 

The work of the Social Mission Sis- 
ters was begun in Cleveland in St. 
Margaret’s parish with only two nuns 
in 1923. This work proved of such 
valuable aid to the priest, that in 1932 
this American community was formal- 
ly established by the Bishop, who has 
since become Archbishop. 

The Sisters work long hours among 
the lost sheep. They restore belief. 
They rescue the little children living 
on the borderland of lost faith. Their 


methods include extensive home visi- 
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tations, religious instruction for public 
school children, and recreation. 

“How do you know who are lapsed 
Catholics? How do you find them? 
How do you get into their homes?” we 
asked eagerly. 

“Usually, we approach the family 
with ‘You are Catholics, aren’t you?” 
If they are, or were, they do not deny 
it. Since we appear as lay persons, we 
meet with very little resistance. Little 
children are helpful, too. Sometimes a 
little kindness to a street urchin does 
it. We often enter into conversation 
with the newsboys on the corner.” 

To our question as to what is the 
greatest difficulty in making these con- 
tacts, Sister Jeanne replied, “We must 
gain the confidence of the women in 
the homes. That done, our battle is 
half won. They are sometimes very 
suspicious and reserved, but before 
long we become the best of friends 
with them.” 

“What are the reasons they give you, 
Sister, for having fallen away? Is it 
lack of faith?” 

“There are some cases of absolute 
unbelief in God. We have to be able 
to prove to them the existence of God 
in an argument of two sentences. It’s 
hard to get people to listen to you 
much longer than that. Some people 
say that religion never touched them, 
and others tell us that they see no 
meaning in it. Mixed marriages pre- 
sent many problems. Families are 


divided in their religious beliefs. The 
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sacraments and Mass are neglected.” 

“Do they try to excuse themselves 
for not practicing their religion?” 

“Oh, yes,” Sister Jeanne answered 
sadly. “Some give as their excuse the 
fact that they were forced in childhood 
to go to early Mass. Some hold it 
against the Church that so many Cath- 
olics get drunk. Some think they live 
too far from the church. Others think 
they do not have good enough clothes 
to wear. There are many who have 
been given material help from Protes- 
tant church workers. They like to go 
to Protestant churches because they 
know people there. Many are careless 
but not hostile. They need only en- 
couragement. We try to help them 
all.” 

“Besides the problem of mixed mar- 
riages, what others have you to con- 
tend with, Sister?” 

“The immigrant problem is one of 
the main factors,” Sister Jeanne declar- 
ed. “Parents coming from the old 
country where they had only one re- 
ligion usually are bewildered by the 
many denominations. They are im- 
pressed by the materialism of the 
Americans. The program of building 
up the body, developing the intellect, 
and going to the movies, all breathe 
materialism. There is no time for re- 
ligious ideals. Religion is considered 
unnecessary. The immigrant parents, 
either due to language difficulty or 
because they consider everything 


American as Protestant, often do not 
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make Church connections. Sometimes 
they are lured from their faith to see 
what the new churches in a strange 
land have to offer. Many of the second 
generation, a third great problem, de- 
clare, “The Catholic religion is very 
sweet, but old-fashioned and out of 
date.’ ” 

When Sister Jeanne had patiently 
answered all these questions, it was 
time for dinner. The tiniest of the 
nuns, happy little Sister Agnes, who 
had admitted us to the convent, served 
us in the library, while serene, pleasant 
Sister Jeanne retired to the nun’s din- 
ing room. After the meal, Sister Jeanne 
returned to answer more questions. 

“In what ways does your order re- 
semble other sisterhoods?” we asked. 

“Like all sisterhoods, the Social Mis- 
sion Sisters practice the old spiritual 
program,” she explained. “We take 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. We live by the rule written 
for us by Father Francis Betten of the 
Society of Jesus and approved by 
Rome.” 

“How many years are spent in prep- 
aration before profession?” 

“Aspirants to our sisterhood spend 
six months as postulant and one year 
as novice. The vows are taken after 
the novitiate, first for one year, then 
after the third time for three years, 
after which the perpetual vows are 
pronounced. We receive complete 
spiritual training and__ professional 
training as social workers. We live a 
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community life, holding our goods in 
common. We perform our spiritual 
exercises together, but unlike most sis- 
terhoods we do not recite a daily of- 
fice.” 

“Do you have time for recreation?” 

Sister Jeanne laughed. “After break- 
fast, we have a brief recreation period, 
during which we discuss current 
events and tell each other of interesting 
and amusing happenings. Sometimes 
we are all free in the evening. Then 
we gather around the fireplace in the 
community room and play games, pop 
corn, or just read.” 

“Do you mean that you work in the 
evenings, too?” 

“We often make visits then because 
that is the only time some families are 
to be found at home,” Sister explained. 
“Sometimes we attend lectures and con- 
ferences in connection with our work, 
for we are constantly in training. It 
is necessary in the work we do to keep 
up with new influences, new trends in 
thought, and the modern technique of 
social service.” 

“Then your comings and goings are 
not restricted? But you do travel in 
pairs?” 

Sister shook her head. “We make 
our calls singly,” she replied, “and we 
are sadly in need of girls with religious 
vocations. Our group is still far too 
small for the work to be done.” 

We asked Sister Jeanne how many 
members there were in the community, 
and we were amazed when she re- 
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plied, “Four. Only two have been add- 
ed since we were established. We are 
probably the smallest religious com- 
munity in the country.” 

We learned there are five mission 
centers in the city: central points, in 
various parishes, around which the 
foundation of spiritual reconstruction 
is laid and built upon. 

These centers serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. They offer an attraction as social 
clubs for the children and often their 
elders. However, gaining and saving 
souls is the essential purpose. Here the 
underprivileged are given the oppor- 
tunities in religion and recreation they 
would otherwise be denied. Clubs 
have been organized for them. 

Activities at these clubs cover a wide 
field. There are classes in dancing, 
dramatics, storytelling, sewing, wood. 
work, and all forms of athletics. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the gang-type 
boy, and to the girl in public school 
who is forming dangerous associations. 
Many children come from irreligious 
or indifferent homes. Children coming 
from a distance are treated to cocoa 
and peanut butter sandwiches, the 
money for these being supplied by a 
group of eight Catholic women who 
have formed a benefit bridge club. 

The children’s clubs are conducted 
by boy and girl volunteers, students 
from Catholic colleges, and part-time 
paid workers, all under the guidance 
of the Social Mission Sisters and the 
direction of the parish priests. Catholic 
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teachers from public schools, and semi- 
narians, give their spare time to help 
the Sisters with the religious instruc- 
tions. 

We drove into the St. Agnes School 
grounds and stopped before the mis- 
sion office. 

“Are the children who come here 
Americans?” we asked. 

“We have representatives from many 
national groups: Hungarian, Italian, 
Bohemian, German, Lithuanian, Irish, 
Syrian, and Spanish as well as Amer- 
ican,” Sister said at the door. 

The office was a very business-like 
room, with a desk, bookshelves, files, 
typewriter, telephone, and bulletin 
board. However, in strange contrast, 
there were little white dresses on hang- 
ers. 

As we stood before the small heater, 
warming ourselves, a wistful young 
mother came in to get a white dress 
and white stockings for her little girl, 
who was ready to make her first holy 
Communion. Sister Hildegarde select- 
ed a dress. The young woman’s eyes 
brightened. Yes, it would fit! And the 
stockings? Sister looked among the 
packages we brought in. She looked 
again; began a frantic search for them. 
They couldn’t be lost! Sister Pauline 
had them when we left the convent. 
Sister Pauline was outside, somewhere. 
Maybe the stockings were still in the 
car. Would we please look? We did, 
and the stockings were safe. The moth- 
er was happy and grateful. 
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We were privileged to look through 
the files. It was edifying to see the 
complete checkup made by the Sisters 
on every member of the families visit- 
ed. At a glance, the Sisters could know 
each one’s name, age, religion, occupa- 
tion, and nationality. Baptism, Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Matrimony, 
Easter duty, were also recorded. There 
were notes on relatives, religious in- 
structions received, the religious atti- 
tude and the home conditions of the 
family, and that family’s special prob- 
lem, if any. Reported also were the 
lists of agencies where the family is 
known, on what welfare and legal aid 
was given them, this supplied by the 
Social Service Clearing House. Sister 
Hildegarde explained that three copies 
of these complete reports are made. 
One is for the pastor of the parish, one 
for the priest who is in charge of the 
street on which the family lives, and 
one for the Sisters’ files. 

When the Sisters accomplish some- 
thing, it is marked on the cards in red 
ink. We glanced over the annual re- 
port for the period from September, 
1937, to September, 1938, showing the 
following accomplishments in St. 
Agnes Parish alone: 1,150 family visits 
were made; 13 Baptisms effected; 35 
first Communions; 89 children trans- 
ferred from public to parochial schools; 
13 marriages rectified; 303 public 
school children attending week-day in- 
struction classes; 1 adult making his 
first holy Communion; 17 adults re- 
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turned to the sacraments; 7 adults 
brought to convert classes; 2 adults 
receiving private instructions; and 13 
agencies contacted to secure help for 
the needy. 

“The essence of the work is that you 
have to be attached to each family,” 
Sister Hildegarde told us. “The tie 
between us is much closer than blood 
relationship. It’s a spiritual tie.” 

We visited one family of five and 
found the woman happy to see us 
though suffering from a headache. Un- 
til the Sister came into their lives, they 
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had lived in furnished, drafty rooms, 
where the children always had colds. 
When they found this vacant apart- 
ment over a store, they moved. The 
Sisters found someone to donate furni- 
ture. The man painted the table and 
chairs in cheerful colors. He’ gave ‘the 
donated radio a new coat of varnish. 
It was going full blast while we were 
there. They had plenty of room and 
furniture of their own, now. Some- 
thing substantial. Security. The Sister 
to visit them. Somebody who cared 
about them! 
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Then Hoplites, Now Hitlerites 


Only choral dance and music remained, for there Spartan discipline could 
shine, and the individual could be lost in the mass. Excluded from commerce 
with the world, barred from travel, ignorant of the science, the literature, and 
the philosophy of exuberantly growing Greece, the Spartans became a nation 
of excellent hoplites, with the mentality of a lifelong infantryman. Greek 
travelers marveled at a life so simple and unadorned, a franchise so jealously 
confined, a conservatism so tenacious of every custom and superstition, a courage 
and discipline so exalted and limited, so noble in character, so base in purpose, 
and so barren in result; while, hardly a day’s ride away, the Athenians were 
building, out of a thousand injustices and errors, a civilization broad in scope 
and yet intense in action, open to every new idea and eager for intercourse 
with the world, tolerant, varied, complex, luxurious, innovating, skeptical, imagi- 
Native, poetical, turbulent, free. It was a contrast that would color and almost 
delineate Greek history. 

In the end Sparta’s narrowness of spirit betrayed even her strength of 
soul. She descended to the sanctioning of any means to gain a Spartan aim; 
at last she stooped so far to conquer as to sell to Persia the liberties that Athens 
had won for Greece at Marathon. Militarism absorbed her, and made her, once 
so honored, the hated terror of her neighbors. When she fell, all the nations 
marveled, but none mourned. Today, among the scanty ruins of that ancient 
capital, hardly a torso or a fallen pillar survives to declare that here there once 
lived Greeks. 

From The Life of Greece by Will Durant. (Simon & Schuster: 1939). 





Thirteen Die 


Condensed from Catholic Missions* 


Peter: Prince of the 12, preached 
in Jerusalem, Syria, Asia Minor, Anti- 
och and Rome. Crucified head down- 
wards in Rome under Nero. 

Andrew: preached in Palestine, 
Syria, Scythia (Russia), Macedonia, 
Bithnyia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Thes- 
saly and Achaia (Greece). Crucified 
on an X-shaped cross in Achaia. 

James the Greater: preached in Pal- 
estine. Slain by the sword in Judea by 
order of Herod Agrippa I, to please the 
Jews. 

John the Evangelist: preached in 
Jerusalem, Asia Minor and Ephesus. 
Banished to the island of Patmos, 
and died at Ephesus, according to tradi- 
tion. 

Thaddeus, or Jude: preached in Pal- 
estine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia. 
Tradition says he was martyred. 

James the Less: preached in Jerusa- 
lem and was its first bishop. Stoned 
by the Jews in Jerusalem, killed by 
blows from a fuller’s club. 

Luke the Evangelist: preached and 
traveled with St. Paul on his mission- 
ary journeys. He was a physician, art- 
ist, sculptor and writer. Born at Anti- 
och. Believed to have been hanged on 
an olive tree in Greece. 

Philip: preached in Samaria, Gaza, 
Azotus, Caesaria, Phrygia. Strangled 
in Phrygia. 





Capsule biographies 


Matthew the Evangelist: preached 
in Syria, Ethiopia, Persia, Macedonia. 
Tradition says he was slain by the 
sword in Ethiopia. 

Mark the Evangelist: preached in 
Asia Minor, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Cyprus, Egypt. Dragged through the 
streets of Alexandria until he expired. 

Thomas: preached in Parthia and 
India. Died from the stroke of a lance 
in Mylapore, India. 

Bartholomew: preached in Arabia, 
Armenia, India and Parthia. Flayed 
alive in Armenia. 

Paul: Apostle of the Gentiles (pa- 
gans). He made four great missionary 
voyages. Was aided by the Evangelists 
Luke and Mark and by the disciples 
Titus, Timothy, Barnabas and others. 
He preached in Tarsus, Antioch, 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Syria, 
Silicia, Ephesus, Galatia, Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Philippi, Troas, Mitylene, 
Chios, Samos, Cos, Miletus, Rhodes, 
Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesaria, 
Jerusalem, Crete, Rome. Beheaded in 
Rome near the Ostian Way by order 
of Nero. 

Stephen: first of the deacons chosen 
by the apostles to look after the tem- 
poral affairs of the Church. Ministered 
to the welfare of the Hellenist Chris- 
tians and disputed with the Jews. The 
Church’s first martyr, stoned to death. 


*109 E. 38th St., New York City. December, 1939. 





















War within and without 


In these dark times there must be 
many who feel tempted to despair 
when they see the ruin of the hopes 
of peace and progress that inspired the 
liberal idealism of the last century, and 
the perversion of the great achieve- 
ments of human knowledge and power 
to serve the devilish forces of destruc- 
tion. Never, perhaps, has a civilization 
suffered such a total subversion of its 
own values while its material power 
remained almost intact, and in many 
respects greater than ever. 

To Christians, however, the disillu- 
sionment should be less severe than to 
those who have put their faith in the 
rgth century gospel of secular progress. 
For the Christian faith never minimiz- 
ed the reality of the forces of evil in 
history and society, as well as in the 
life of the individual, and it has pre- 
pared men’s minds to face the extreme 
consequences of the external triumph 
of evil, and the apparent defeat of 
good. Yet none the less it is no de- 
featist philosophy; it is a triumphant 
affirmation of life, of eternal life vic- 
torious over death, of the kingdom of 
God prevailing over the rulers of this 
world of darkness. 

Fifteen centuries ago the ancient 
world was faced with a crisis that 
threatened civilization with destruction 


The Hour of Darkness 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
Condensed from the Tadlet* 


almost at the moment when the 
Church had won the victory over pag- 
anism. The East German warrior peo- 
ples, driven from South Russia and 
the Danube by the advance of the 
Mongol hordes from beyond the Volga, 
broke through the defenses of the Em- 
pire and wrecked the imposing fabric 
of Roman order. Yet St. Augustine had 
his answer. He could stand above the 
conflict because, though he was a loyal 
Roman and a scholar who realized the 
value of Greek thought, he regarded 
these things as temporary and acciden- 
tal. Man’s true destinies were realized 
elsewhere, in Jerusalem, the City of 
God, which was being built up through 
all the ruin of human empires by the 
irresistible momentum of a divine pur- 
pose. 

But for us, today, the answer is far 
more difficult. For the civilization 
which has been undermined, and is 
now threatened by total subversion, is 
a Christian civilization built on the 
spiritual ideals of St. Augustine and 
his like; and its adversary is not the 
simple barbarism of alien peoples who 
stand on a lower cultural level, but 
new powers armed with all the re- 
sources of modern scientific technique, 
which are inspired by a ruthless will 
to power, that recognize no law save 
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that of their own strength. This is 
almost a reversal of the situation en- 
visaged by St. Augustine. In his day 
the world was falling, and the gates 
of the Church stood open as a city of 
refuge for a defeated humanity. Today 
the world is strong; and it has no pity 
for weakness and suffering. It has no 
use for Christianity, which it despises 
as the most dangerous form of defeat- 
ism. 

A deliberate attempt is being made 
to unify and energize human society 
from its lower depths, to bring Jerusa- 
lem into servitude to Babylon, to de- 
grade the spirit of man to the blind 
instrument of a demonic will to 
power. 

Once morality has been deprived of 
its religious and metaphysical founda- 
tions, it inevitably becomes subordinat- 
ed to lower ends; and when these ends 
are negative, as in revolution and war, 
the whole scale of moral values be- 
comes reversed, 

From the Christian point of view, 
the most serious feature of the situa- 
tion is that evil has become, as it 
were, de-personalized, separated from 
individual passion, and exalted above 
humanity into a sphere in which all 
moral values are confused. The great 
terrorists from Robespierre and St. Just 
to Dzershinki have not been immoral 
men, but rigid puritans who did evil 
coldly by principle, without any 
thought of personal advantage, while 
the new mass dictatorships associate 
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the highest and lowest qualities of 
human nature, self sacrifice and bound- 
less devotion, as well as unlimited vio- 
lence and vindictiveness, in the asser- 
tion of their will to power. This is the 
new evil that has spread from Russia, 
westward, into the very heart of Eu- 
rope. It is no longer necessarily asso- 
ciated with Communism. On the con- 
trary, it spreads by opposition, even 
more than by imitation. As soon as 
men decide that all means are permit- 
ted to fight an evil, then their good be- 
comes indistinguishable from the evil 
they set out to destroy. The subordina- 
tion of morals to politics, the reign of 
terror and the technique of propaganda 
and psychological aggression can be 
used by any power or party that is 
bold enough to abandon moral scruples 
and plunge into the abyss. 

This is the greatest difficulty that 
faces us at present. For it is an evil 
that thrives by war, and the necessity 
of opposing the spirit of unlimited ag- 
gression by force of arms creates the 
atmosphere which is most favorable to 
its growth. Hence we have the hard 
task of carrying on simultaneously a 
war on two fronts. We have to oppose, 
by arms, the aggression of the external 
enemy, and at the same time to resist 
the enemy within: the growth in our 
own society of the evil power that we 
are fighting against. And this second 
war is the more dangerous of the two, 
since it may be lost by victory, as well 
as by defeat; and the very fact that we 
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are driven to identify the evil with that 
manifestation of it that threatens our 
national existence tends to blind us to 
the more insidious tendencies in the 
same direction that are to be found in 
our own social order. The disintegra- 
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Empire. For that was an external dis- 
aster, which left the sources of spiritual 
vitality unimpaired, while this is a 
spiritual catastrophe which strikes di- 
rectly at the moral foundations of our 
civilization, and releases the forces of 











destruction that have been held in 
check by a thousand years of Christian 
culture. For the will to power is also 
the will to destruction, and in the last 
resort it becomes the will to self de- 
struction. 


tion of Western culture under the 
moral and economic strain of war is 
not a danger that can be lightly dis- 
missed. Nor can it be accepted by 
Christians in the same spirit in which 
they accepted the fall of the Roman 
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Attack the Error 


Tolerance, as it is now widely practiced, may be a very one-sided bargain. 
It will not do to let Falsehood and Moral Idiocy say to Truth: “I will tolerate 
you if you will tolerate me.” There are truths the denial of which is not to be 
tolerated—as the most tolerant society finds out when it is compelled to face the 
practical results of such toleration. There are not two sides to every question, nor 
indeed to any. Nor can you convert men to truth by seeming to meet them 
half way. The most powerful solvent is the strongest opposite. You can best 
move this world by making it clear that you stand upon another. 

From The Rod, the Root and the Flower by Coventry Patmore. 
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But Love the Erring 


The Catholic Church is conscious of possessing the truth as no other church 
is conscious of it, and she has a sense of responsibility not to be found elsewhere. 

If we have to declare other religions wrong, we Catholics are obliged to give 
all credit for sincerity and good intentions to those who profess those other 
religions. We believe them mistaken, but refuse to judge how far they realize 
their mistake. It is for God to fix the limits of responsibility in each case, not 
for us. And we so respect conscience that we tell people that so long as they 
lack sincere belief in the Catholic Church they are obliged before God and in 
conscience not to become Catholics. Nor may we resent their not being Catholics. 
L. Rumble, M.S.C., in the Rock (June "39). 











Beg, Borrow or Chisel 


By MARIGOLD HUNT 


Three little plans 


Condensed from the Catholic Woman’s World* 


There are 20 million Catholics in 
the U. S. The average edition of a 
Catholic book is well below 5,000 
copies. If a book written by a Catholic 
for Catholics sells 30,000 copies, the 
publisher fairly swoons in his excite- 
ment. And yet the Catholic intellectual 
revival is a wonderful thing! Good 
books are being written by Catholics, 
and a half million Catholics are rejoic- 
ing in them. But what of the other 
19% millions? Some of them, of 
course, don’t care, but there are many 
who would like to read Catholic books, 
but who do not know where to find 
them or who cannot afford to buy 
them. 

Now how are Catholic books to be 
brought to those who want them? I 
can tell you three ways that enterpris- 
ing Catholics are using with success. 
First of all, public libraries are for 
Catholic Americans quite as much as 
for any other kind of American. If 
a public library receives a dozen or 
so requests for a book it will usually 
buy that book. To get Catholic books 
into public libraries in this way is an 
excellent plan, provided the group that 
asked for the book does not fail to 
take the book out after the library has 
bought it! The two great points about 
this plan are that it costs nothing and 


that it is good for public libraries to 
be made to buy Catholic books. 

Plan No. 2 was invented accidental- 
ly, so to speak, by a harassed employee 
in a publishing house who received a 
letter asking just what a Catholic was 
supposed to do who had to have Cath- 
olic books and could afford only one 
out of every ten she wanted. The 
answer, written on the spur of the 
moment, was an inspiration: “Find 
nine other Catholics who want Cath- 
olic books, too, form a group and 
order one book each. Then if you 
pass the books around you will all have 
ten books to read and the beginning 
of a library.” The writer of the letter 
liked the idea and started a group a 
year ago. It now has 140 members! 
Quite a respectable start for a Catholic 
library. For of course Catholic libraries 
are what are really wanted. Free, if 
possible. 

Listen to Plan No. 3. One day last 
spring a friend and I went for a walk 
in Greenwich Village. We wandered 
about, not thinking of books or any- 
thing of the sort, and suddenly found 
ourselves looking at a little store 
with a lovely Botticelli Madonna in 
the window. Painted on the window 
glass was the legend: Saint Veronica’s 
Library. The window was attractively 


*Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. December, 1939. 
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arranged and through it we could see 
a fresh and cheerful little room, book 
shelves all around the walls, and a 
smiling red-headed girl in charge. In 
we went. The young lady was very 
willing to tell us all about it, and 
moreover she signed us up as mem- 
bers before we knew what was hap- 
pening to us. 

The library is purposely out of sight 
of St. Veronica’s Church, but it is a 
parish library, and it is free. You can- 
not pay anything at all there, except 
a fine, and I have never been allowed 
even to pay that. The store costs $30 
a month, which includes heat and new 
paint when it is needed. This is the 
only fixed expense and it comes out 
of parish funds. Most of the furniture 
was either donated or bought at sec- 
ond-hand stores. None of the librarians 
are paid and there are 30 of them, 
each taking a turn at looking after 
the library for an hour or two a week, 
according to how much spare time 
each has. 

On the fiction shelf there are Ches- 
terton’s Father Brown stories, and 
novels by Robert Hugh Benson, Mau- 
rice Baring, Donn Byrne, Sheila Kay 
Smith, and Philip Gibbs among 
others, and on the shelf called “Cath- 
olic Information” such large and solid 
books as Archbishop Goodier’s The 
Public Life of Our Lord. The non- 
Catholic books include an excellent se- 
lection of mystery stories and many of 
the less startling modern novels. 
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Where did they all come from? Well, 
publishers and everyone else who 
might have some new or old books to 
spare were written to and asked to 
contribute Catholic books, if possible, 
or merely respectable books, if not. 
Quite a lot of them came across nobly. 
Some books were presents from people 
who heard what was going forward. 
Some were bought outright. But these 
are mostly the result of hunting expe- 
ditions down Fourth Ave., the home 
of second-hand book stores, where 
sometimes you can find books you al- 
ways wanted, for 5c or 10c. 

When the library first opened only 
10% of the books taken out were Cath- 
olic; now this has risen to 50%. 

Has the library done any obvious 
good? Well, only God can judge of 
such things; our business is to spread 
information about Him, to give Him 
an “excuse” to pour out His grace, 
and perhaps it is not a good thing to 


« be too eager for visible results. But 


listen to one story. Shortly after the 
library opened, a woman came in, 
looked over the books and took out 
Why, Rome? She was a High Church 
Episcopalian and after reading the 
book she came straight into the 
Church. She had a friend, a Catholic 
who had been invalidly married and 
had done nothing about getting her 
two children baptized. The convert 
persuaded her friend to bring them 
to the church for baptism. The week 
after that she turned up with another 
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prospective convert! Such an avalanche 
started, just because the right book was 
where it was needed at the right mo- 
ment, 

Now you may be thinking, “It is 
all very well, but this is some rich 
New York parish; a poor parish could 
never find money for a free library, 
nor people willing to help run it.” 
Well, St. Veronica’s Church is just 
west of the Ninth Avenue elevated, on 
Christopher Street, and if you think 
that is a rich part of the city you don’t 
know Manhattan. Most of the par- 
ishioners, when they have work, are 
dock laborers, truckers, or food market 


Deportment Department 


workers, but too many of them have 
no work at all and they drift around 
the streets on relief. It takes something 
to start a free parish library in such 
a setup, and Father Dougherty, the 
young priest who did start it, has that 
something. But he could have done 
nothing without the support of his 
pastor, Father Delaney, and he had 
that to the full. The Legion of Mary 
helped, too. 

Now if this can be done in such a 
parish, why not in yours? If you want 
Catholic books it’s up to you! The 
Lord helps those who help themselves, 


you know. 


In the confessional, don’t rattle your rosary against the arm rest. 
It makes a lot of noise. Better, don’t rattle it anywhere or any time. 

When you call at the rectory, ring the doorbell once and then wait 
a while. Sometimes the priest cannot appear immediately. Rings in 
quick succession only exasperate. 


Unless you have a train to catch or your dying grandmother to 
visit, don’t leave your pew until Mass is finished. What will you do 


with the two minutes you save? 


If you have been extravagant on Saturday night, don’t start your 
economy program Sunday morning. 

If you want a Mass said for your intention the correct form of 
request is: “Father, will you accept an offering for a Mass?” Almost 
every other form is likely to be in very bad taste. 

Let women take their purses with them into the confessional, 
because sometimes thieves lurk in holy places. Anyhow, a purse lying 
unguarded in a pew provides a temptation to any young person. 

[Readers are invited to report bad deportment 
they have noticed, for this department.—Editor. ] 
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Seventy princes 


“Cardinal” is derived from a Latin 
word meaning “hinge.” And from 
these hinges depend, under the Pope, 
all the affairs of the Church. 

One must go far back into the his- 
tory of the Church to find the origin 
of the office of cardinal. Even in the 
first days of the early Church we find 
a number of clergy who assisted the 
bishop in performing his duties. In 
Rome, as in other places, this Christian 
society formed an individual family. 
It was directed by the Pope. The Pope 
was assisted by priests and deacons in 
carrying on his work. In the 2nd cen- 
tury Pope Evaristus abolished this ar- 
rangement. He divided the faithful of 
the whole city according to their 
priests. In this arrangement he kept 
in mind the geographical divisions of 
the city. When finally, after the vic- 
tory at the Milvian bridge, the Em- 
peror Constantine gave religious free- 
dom to the Church, there were various 
“city pastors” at whose head was the 
Pope. These Roman “city pastors” 
were probably the first cardinal priests. 
They formed the nucleus of the later 
college of cardinals. This makes it 
clear why the cardinal priests have al- 
ways been in the majority. 

But at the same time the early 
Church had its deacons. The deacons 


Hinges for the Vatican 


By ELECTUS EDMONDS, O.M.C. 
Condensed from the Companion* 


were busied with works of charity. In 
the 3rd century Pope Fabian divided 
the Eternal City into seven districts. 
In each district a deacon had charge 
of the works of charity and took the 
name of his district. In the course of 
time these deacons gave up their origi- 
nal activity and began to assist the 
Pope in the administration of the 
whole Church. With the institution 
of the cardinal bishops, the college of 
cardinals immediately grew in impor- 
tance. Till then it was merely Roman 
in character. Now it became Italian. 
The origin of this third class of car- 
dinals cannot be seen at first glance. 
They were titular bishops of Italian 
dioceses and suffragan bishops of the 
Pope, from whom they received their 
consecration. But they did not belong 
by that fact to the Church in the city 
of Rome since they had their own 
jurisdiction and dioceses. Nevertheless 
they resided in Rome and helped the 
Pope in his government of the whole 
Church. Since the time of the Caro- 
lingians, the college of cardinals has 
had this three-fold division: bishops, 
priests, and deacons. But the title of 
cardinal is not given exclusively to 
those who live in Rome. We find 
cardinal priests and cardinal bishops in 
all parts of the world. During the 


*Mount St. Francis, Ind. December, 1939. 
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middle ages the number of cardinals 
not belonging to the Roman Curia be- 
came ever smaller and smaller; under 
Pope Pius V the right to name cardi- 
nals from all countries became exclu- 
sively the right of the Holy See; at 
the same time the evolution of this 
institute came to an end. Thus in the 
last four centuries the college of cardi- 
nals has undergone no essential change. 
But the number of cardinals prac- 
tically never remains the same. At the 
end of the middle ages there were 
scarcely 20 cardinals, but during the 
great schisms the number grew much 
larger. Again the number sank at the 
time of the Renaissance and only amid 
sad conditions did the election of Inno- 
cent VIII and Alexander VI take place. 
The following years, as a result of the 
invigorating, reforming activity of the 
Council of Trent, saw the number of 
cardinals increased appreciably. The 
genial Franciscan Pope Sixtus V deter- 
mined the number of cardinals at 70. 
The number has not been exceeded 
even to this day. Thereby we have 
six cardinal bishops, 50 cardinal priests 
and 14 cardinal deacons, a number 
that is seldom complete. Under Pius 
XI this deficiency was almost filled -by 
the raising at the same time of 20 
prelates to the dignity of cardinal. 
According to nationality the cardi- 
nals are divided into Italian and non- 
Italian cardinals. This honor is usually 
given to the most important bishoprics 
of Italy, namely, Milan, Venice, Naples 


and others. The Curia cardinals, and 
especial groups in the college, reside 
in Rome and, under the direction of 
the Pope, take part in the direction and 
government of the universal Church. 
In reality they are the ministers of 
the papal government. The cardinals 
who do not reside in Rome, or are 
not members of the Curia, usually are 
made cardinals because of the impor- 
tance of their bishopric. In Germany, 
for example, the archbishops of Col- 
ogne, Munich, and Breslau are usually 
given this honor. In like manner the 
American sees of Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New York and Boston have been 
honored with this dignity. Likewise 
the office of Papal Nuncio to Vienna, 
Paris, Madrid and Lisbon is usually 
filled by a cardinal. But in no case 
can a general rule be given, since no 
one has a right to become a cardinal. 
The naming of a cardinal is exclusive- 
ly the free prerogative of the Pope. 

Nowadays, it is an almost invariable 
rule that the candidate for the cardi- 
nalate must be a priest, although there 
is no rule forbidding any Catholic man 
from becoming a cardinal. Formerly 
many laymen were cardinals. But no 
discrimination is made between secular 
priests and religious priests. The car- 
dinals enjoy many special privileges 
and are given the same rights and rank 
as princes. But to the ordinary lay- 
man they are important mainly because 
they enjoy the distinction of electing 
the successors to St. Peter. 
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In whom we live... 


Daily duties are very ordinary 
things. But when done to serve the 
needs of the Body of Christ they have 
extraordinary value. No action of the 
day is trivial or unimportant to true 
Catholics, for every action done in 
Christ has ascetic value and leads to 
perfect union with Him. When the 
Christian miner plunges down the 
shaft he is really soaring to heaven: 
his wife at home preparing the dinner 
is, like Martha, preparing a meal for 
Christ; every pace a Christian takes 
is another step towards Christ. The 
Christian life is nothing more than 
growth in Christ, and unto Christ, by 
membership in His mystical Body, and 
Christian asceticism is the process of 
growth into a perfect man. 

The analogy of the mystical Body 
comes to us from St. Paul, who dis- 
tinguishes an historical Christ who was 
born of a woman, who was crucified 
and rose from the dead; and a mystical 
Christ with whom “we are buried unto 
death” and “of whose body we are 
members.” The complete mystical 
Christ is not He who was born of 
Mary, but consists in Christ the Head 
plus the members. The expression 
“mystical Body of Christ” signifies a 
mysterious union with Him, which is 
the basis of an actual reality. This does 


*Oxford, England. 
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Condensed from Blackfriars* 


not only indicate our moral relation- 
ship to Him, owing to the fact that 
we love Him and call Him brother 
and friend, but implies an ontological 
union. The mystical Body is not a 
pious fantasy, an apt illustration of a 
truth, a parable; it is a fact. The mys- 
tical Christ is an actuality—but yet a 
mystery quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and patient of expression only in 
allegorical forms. The union of Christ 
with His members is real and organic, 
urges St. Paul in all his teachings. 
Christ is Head and we are His Body; 
we, His Church, are the Bride of 
Christ, bound to Him by intimate 
spiritual bonds, strong and real; in 
Baptism we die with Christ in order 
to live in Him with a new life. The 
teaching is familiar and inspiring and 
comes home to us, just as it did to 
St. Paul himself at his conversion, 
when he learned this truth in a way 
that must have been vividly before him 
whenever he spoke of it in after life. 
His persecution of the Christians 
earned the rebuke, which was for him 
the happiest revelation, “I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest.” Our union 
with Christ is ontological, founded on 
the nature of Christ’s mission as 
Saviour, for it was to manifest and 
save His Body that He came. 


December, 1939. 
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Raised to the dignity of a son of 
God, man is allowed freely to work 
out his own salvation in the manner 
most suited to his human nature. His 
suffering alone could not have sufficed 
to make reparation for the wrong he 
did to God; but when united to that 
of Christ, his suffering assumes a to- 
tally different character and value. And 
herein, surely, is the precise reason for 
the institution of the mystical Body. 
Just as the incarnation was effected for 
the remission of sin, and God took 
human nature to this purpose; so did 
He take to Himself, in addition, 
human members also, in order that 
His atonement might be shared by 
them. To forgive a malefactor uncon- 
ditionally, without restitution or satis- 
faction, might at first sight seem the 
kindest course to take. But is it really? 
However well-intentioned the one who 
forgives may be, however freely and 
willingly bestowed his forgiveness, the 
one who has done him injury must 
feel dissatisfied. Is it not surely true, 
psychologically, that satisfaction ap- 
peases the sinner as much as it pro- 
pitiates the offended one? Hence the 
loving mercy of God in the sacrament 
of Penance, wherein the sinner is the 
one who gains everything, since God 
can gain nothing from his satisfaction. 
Wholly gratuitous forgiveness serves 
only to emphasize the distance between 
the miscreant and the injured one. 
God did not want us to be oppressed 
by the enormity of this gulf, and the 
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mystical Body was the bridge He 
erected to surmount it. Christ, at once 
permanent and active, stands eternally 
between God and man like a living 
bridge, by means of which God trans- 
mits the divine life to His creatures. 

If we want God we must take the 
means to find Him; in other words, 
we must seek Him through Christ. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven (wherein 
is salvation) is likened to a king who 
made a marriage for his son.” We 
are the invited guests, distinguished 
by the wedding garment which we 
assume when we “put on Christ” in 
Baptism. Without the wedding gar- 
ment we cannot enter the feast. This 
truth is the basis for the Christian life 
and all the sacramental system, be- 
cause asceticism, life in the Church, 
and enjoyment of her sacraments, are 
designed to bring us personally into 
contact with our redemption. It was the 
human race which severed connection 
with God through original sin; it was 
the human race which Christ restored 
on the cross; it is the individual soul 
which receives the fruits of the cross 
through membership in the mystical 
Body, through life in Christ, and 
through the reception of the sacra- 
ments. The tree of Calvary bore the 
fruit of the redemption; but we must 
pluck it. 

Universal salvation was wrought and 
established through Christ’s sacrifice, 
but according to divine ordinance the 
personal acquisition of this grace was 
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to depend upon an especial act. Christ’s 
work of redemption could only be- 
come effective in the individual inas- 
much as he was intimately connected 
with Christ and through Him with 
this work. As human nature sinned 
in Adam, so was human nature re- 
deemed in the New Adam, Christ. 
Original sin is in each man at birth; 
and in the same way the grace of re- 
demption is acquired and made per- 
sonal in each new man reborn in 
Christ by Baptism. Without this re- 
birth which effects union with Christ, 
no contact with the source of redemp- 
tion is possible, since in Christ dwells 
all the fullness of grace; since He is 
the Door, the Way, the Life, the Light, 
the Vine, and the Head of the mys- 
tical Body. The subjective work of 
salvation has its origin in God, but its 
work, however, must be continued and 
completed through the willing coopera- 
tion of man. Christ wrought salvation 
for us objectively in all fullness and 
perfection, but the individual’s coopera- 
tion is necessary for its further devel- 
opment and final consummation. Sub- 
jective salvation—that is to say redemp- 
tion as applied to the individual—is 
a voluntary acceptance on the part of 
The conferring of a gift not 
only implies bestowal by the donor, 
but also acceptance, and all that that 
includes, by the recipient. 

In this voluntary acceptance and co- 
Operation, acts not of a moment but 
extending over the whole of life, con- 


man. 
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sists the Christian life; they constitute 
the life in Christ. Asceticism is the 
doctrine of a gradually increasing in- 
corporation in Christ, in organic union 
with the life of the Head. It is a con- 
stant assimilation of His grace and 
vital strength which brings forth fruit 
in the Christian’s daily life, and an 
ever increasing vital fellowship with 
Him through which the mystical Body 
grows towards completion. Asceticism 
consists, therefore, in molding our lives 
on the pattern of Christ’s life. Its ob- 
ject is to make the spiritual life a con- 
tinuation or repetition of His. 

To keep your hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus is the task of the Christian 
life. It is quite as distracting to be 
unduly solicitous about spiritual mat- 
ters as about temporal ones, perhaps 
even more distracting. The Christian 
life is a race, and he who runs a race 
has no time to stop by the way to 
estimate his progress. It must be a 
Christ life, as its name implies, and 
asceticism is the attempt to achieve the 
life of Christ in ourselves. It is a proc- 
ess of growth into the likeness of 
Christ: until Christ is formed in you, 
as St. Paul expresses it. Union with 
Christ is not the crown of the spiritual 
life. It is the beginning of it. For 
union with Christ is effected in Bap- 
tism. Complete union will, we hope, 
crown our efforts; but it remains true 
that we are in union with Christ right 
from the beginning of the spiritual life, 
and the process throughout is one of 
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the growth and flowering of this in- 
cipient image of Christ into the perfect 
image attained in heaven. 

Advancing in perfection is a homo- 
geneous growth, smooth and steady, 
unbroken by artificial stages; a growth 
so steady as to be unbroken even by 
death, for death is only the door which 
opens on everlasting perfection. If we 
accept this notion of the Christian life, 
our patience and perseverance is as- 
sured; we will be preoccupied with 
Christ, not with ourselves, and our 
progress, though probably unnoticed by 
us, will be unswerving. We do not 
examine our lungs to see if they are 
inhaling sufficient air; we simply 
breathe and live. Why should we not 
do the same in the spiritual life? We 
have put on Christ, and Him we 
breathe in whom “we live and move 
and have our being.” Our life is so 
permeated with Him, that we need 
only live it, not dissect it. There can 
be no stopping to gauge our progress. 
Such an attitude as that which con- 
stantly halts to measure its advance is 
selfish; and it may lead to despair, in 
so far as it withdraws attention from 
the mercy of God and the power of 
His grace. Charity requires us to love 
God for His own sake; to love our 
neighbor and ourselves for His sake, 
and not for our own advantage. Love 
offered for the sake of gain is a meager 
shadow of true love. The law of 
growth in love and knowledge of 
Christ is a law of nature for the Chris- 
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tian. To strive after perfection in this 
way would still be an obligation even 
had no positive precept been given. 
For the Christian is joined to Christ 
organically, enjoying a superadded life; 
and where there is life there is neces- 
sarily growth—or oblivion. His nature 
decrees it that the new man, born in 
Baptism, must grow “unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the age 
of the fullness of Christ.” 

The sacraments are the veins and 
arteries which carry grace, the lifeblood 
of the mystical Body to every member. 
Baptism, the sacrament by which the 
new member of Christ is made, is the 
foundation for it opens the way to all 
the other sacraments, bestowing the 
seed of life which they will nourish. 
The recipient of this sacrament ac- 
quires the virtue of faith, the necessary 
personal factor which unites man with 
Christ and incorporates him in the life 
of the Head. Hence the profession of 
faith which forms an integral part of 
the ceremony of Baptism. The union 
with Christ is completed and strength- 
ened by the sacrament of Confirmation. 

Just as ordinary food is required to 
sustain natural life, so, too, is spiritual 
food necessary to nourish the supernat- 
ural life. And this is where the holy 
Eucharist plays its part in the mystical 
Body of Christ. Indeed, this is the 
whole purpose of the Eucharist. It is 
essentially a food which nourishes Christ 
in His members. Christ did not give 
us the holy Eucharist primarily to have 
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the faithful worship Him therein; on 
the contrary, He intended it to be the 
source of strength for our daily life 
in Him. So that to suggest that fre- 
quent Communion is undesirable on 
the grounds that it makes for too great 
a familiarity with God, is to miss the 
point of this sacrament. We do not 
receive holy Communion precisely to 
glorify God, as an act of adoration; we 
receive the sacrament to promote our 
spiritual life, and the more frequently 
we receive it in right dispositions, so 
much the more intimate will be our 
union with Christ. 

Moreover, the holy Eucharist is a 
sacrifice. Christ offers Himself daily 
in the Mass, but He is not alone now 
as He was on Calvary, for it is the 
privilege of His members to fill up 
those things that are wanting in the 
sufferings of Christ. The manner of 
offering in the Mass is different, 
though the victim is still Christ; but 
the glorified Christ suffers no more in 
His own person; His sufferings are 
supplied by His members when they 
offer all their trials, great or small, in 
union with the offering of Christ in 
the Mass. Their réle is to be co-victims 
with Christ; for being co-heirs of his 
kingdom they cannot dissociate them- 
selves from Him in His suffering. So 
suffering for them is a positive thing; 
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it is their way of sharing in the work 
of redemption. 

The principal act of the priesthood 
is to offer sacrifice. The members of 
the mystical Body perform this act of 
their priesthood when, in the Mass, 
their representative consecrates and 
consumes the Victim. But there are 
other duties attached to the priesthood 
as well, for the priest is teacher and 
guide to the faithful and, in a spiritual 
way, all that being a “father” implies. 
Hence the family and the priesthood 
are closely knit together, as are the 
sacraments which belong to them. 
Holy Orders gives a spiritual priest- 
hood, or fatherhood, over men whilst 
the sacrament of Matrimony ordains 
“lay priests” who have a special func- 
tion in the mystical Body. In virtue 
of the sacrament of Matrimony they 
are made fitting instruments for the 
bringing of new members of the mys- 
tical Body into the world, and they 
are given grace to help them tend 
these members of Christ whom God 
has entrusted to their care. Hence 
priest and laity find themselves linked 
together in the care of Christ’s mem- 
bers, and since their duties are com- 
plementary, there should follow unity 
between priest and people, and a mu- 
tual confidence and love based upon 
their union in Christ. 


All that we know of Christ happened on about 35 days. There have been 
690,000 days since then and not one on which somebody would not have died 


for Him. 


Arthur Mee in the New York Times Magazine (24 Dec. ’39). 








A Necessity Lieth Upon Me 


By EDWARD J. MCCARTHY 


A burden light 


Condensed from the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin* 


Like so many parishes, Alamosa 
plunged into debt during the middle 
20's, so that, when we came up for 
air, took cognizance of how we stood 
in the fall of ’27, and got the new 
church far enough along to use in ’28, 
we found a debt of $80,000. The in- 
terest was $11 a day. But the people 
responded so generously that during 
the 26 months from Nov. 1, 1927, to 
the end of 1929, the debt was lowered 
at the rate of $25 a day. And in 1930 
another $8,000 was cut off, but by 1932 
the gross income of the parish had 
dropped from a peak of $13,000 down 
to $4,000, $3,000 of which was paid 
for interest. 

More than half our men were out 
of work, national relief was not yet 
functioning and our Colorado old-age 
pension was still in the order of ideals. 
Three-fourths of the adults and more 
than seven-eighths of the children are 
Spanish-Americans: not Old-Mexico 
Mexicans, but Spanish speaking de- 
scendants of the Southwest’s first set- 
tlers. Most of the adults had come to 
Alamosa from the smaller communities 
of southern Colorado and northern 
New Mexico, and had never really felt 
at home. The Americano was always 
in control, politically and industrially, 
and the so-called Mexican was first to 


be laid off and last to be hired whether 
in the railroad shops or on the ranches. 
Something had to be done. Attendance 
at Mass had dwindled; even the good 
Catholics were staying away. They 
felt ashamed to come when they could 
contribute nothing and not a few were 
lacking proper clothes. Even when 
federal relief got under way and our 
poor were relatively well off because 
of their lower standard of living, the 
prices of food soon went up so as to 
absorb all their income before their 
real needs were satisfied. Out of such 
a state of affairs came the thought of 
a credit union. 

The Colorado credit union law was 
passed in 1931, and our union, dating 
from May, 1934, is number 16. From 
the beginning it was confined to the 
poor or Spanish-speaking part of the 
parish. Our by-laws are different from 
other credit unions in that the pastor 
appoints the treasurer and he in turn 
nominates all the candidates for office. 
In money matters these people fre- 
quently mistrust each other, but all 
have confidence in the pastor. 

The first year we took in only a 
dozen members, half of whom saved 
the prescribed 25¢c a week faithfully, 
while three of the seven original sign- 
ers of the petition for the charter 
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changed their minds and dropped out. 

In the midst of a cold winter, a 
friend from over the mountain in the 
parish where I had been an assistant, 
trusted me with a carload of coal. One 
of our credit union members, who was 
so poor that he had not been able to 
buy a whole ton of coal for three 
years (and it’s $10 a ton by the sack), 
transformed his ’24 touring car into a 
one-ton truck, and before we realized 
it we had a consumers’ cooperative. 
In four years we had grown to about 
200 members and one of the principal 
reasons is the $2 a ton saving on coal 
we afford our members. To enjoy this 
privilege they must save at least $5: 
one share a year, as we found it neces- 
sary to gradually bring them around 
to the idea of saving something for 
themselves. Some 50 carloads of coal 
have been delivered to our members 
at a minimum saving of $3,000. We 
have no storage bins and have never 
paid one cent of demurrage, as we 
always empty the car within the 48 
hours allowed. 

We also deal in potatoes, chili pep- 
pers, powder and beans. When pota- 
toes are needed by our members, I 
phone a Catholic rancher who has a 
cellarful. The next time he or his sons 
find it convenient to come to town he 
sends in a truckload. When the load 
comes we put one of our men on it 
and in an hour or less he is finished, 
and our members are charged with 
a sack of potatoes at 5c or 10c more 


than the wholesale price, just to cover 
the cost of bookkeeping. 

We have always been careful to pay 
our credit union and co-op bill prompt- 
ly. In the mind of the English-speak- 
ing folk the Spanish-speaking people 
do not enjoy a first-class credit rating, 
so we are careful to counteract this 
condition. » 

Most of our members live in adobe 
houses, houses of mud and straw sun- 
baked bricks made up 4”x8"x12”. An 
eight-inch wall is satisfactory for a one- 
story house and, with well-set windows 
and doors (which by the way, cost 
more than the walls), they are the 
warmest in winter and coolest in sum- 
mer of any type of construction, pro- 
vided the roof is also covered with dirt. 
But many of our poor succumbed to 
the hurry-up _ sufficient-unto-the-day 
Americano way and used cheap roofing 
paper over 2”x6” or even 2”x4” rafters. 
Last year we loaned a new member, 
whose income from the railroad trans- 
fer is less than the $44 from WPA, 
$60 to build a one-room house. (The 
lumberman knew how poor he was 
and gave us 20% discount.) In spite 
of my entreaties to use vegas, six-inch 
pine poles projecting out over the walls 
and heavy sheeting under a dirt roof, 
he put on 2”x6” rafters and cheap 
paper. Well, it was a cold winter, the 
coldest in 40 years. For six weeks it 
did not get above zero. (Remember 
that while we are far south, we are 
a mile and a half up in the sky.) True 











to my prediction, the credit union had 
to give this member five or six tons 
of coal to keep his five little girls from 
freezing. In spite of our helping this 
man with his work, delivering coal and 
paying his back grocery and meat bills 
at 50% discount and keeping his cred- 
itors from claiming his check, he is 
still behind on last year’s fuel bill. But 
he is not 4 bad account, he will pay up. 

Now we think we have the roof 
problem solved. It came about in this 
way. The WPA has paved miles of 
our streets with oiled gravel, and our 
men know how to mix oil, gravel and 
adobe to best shed water. Some of 
them have tried it on their roofs. If 
you ever built a black-top road through 
a Mexican plaza you would have dis- 
covered that it takes much more ma- 
terial to pave the village street than 
it does out where folks don’t have flat 
roofs. And while I count myself a 
good enough “probabilist” to get by 
even on a grand larceny basis, I feared 
the consequences, both national and 
local, among the WPA officials. So I 
put aside the temptation to steal 
enough oiled gravel from the WPA 
to cover all our members’ houses and 
turned to our new oil refinery when 
the man in charge assured me that 
he would supply the right kind of 
crude oil hot and ready to mix at about 
2c a gallon, and allow us space nearby 
to mix it. So if the weather holds 
mild this is our next venture. Using 
our own members and trucks bought 
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February 


with our money, and paying cash as 
we go, we will cover for cost the flat- 
roofed homes with two or three inches 
of the best waterproofing and insu- 
lating material known to science. It 
will cut our coal sales in half for some, 
but we are not selling coal for profit, 
we are delivering it for cost and our 
object is to save our poor parishioners 
money for their other needs. 

South of the tracks, many of the 
poor have no available sewer connec- 
tions and any who have, do not have 
the means or even the house that 
would justify investing in a bathroom. 
The city health officer compromised on 
WPA outside toilets. The work is 
done by the WPA according to the 
state health officer’s specifications, but 
the material must be supplied by the 
property owner. 

You would be amused to see to 
what lengths some of these poor be- 
wildered people go to get what the 
law requires at the least possible ex- 
pense. But it has its pathetic side as 
well. For example, a middle-aged man 
who had probably been out of the 
Church all his adult life and whom 
I suspect has sent his children to 
schools which exposed them to almost 
certain loss of faith, offers to bring his 
certificate of Baptism in the Church, 
if that is all that is required to qualify 
for the $5 saving. He left the Church 
to gain a worldly advantage for his 
family and now he comes in and nib- 
bles at the bait that would require 
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him to return to the faith of his 
fathers. 

However, a much better example of 
a parish credit union and cooperative 
than ours is the one at St. Cajetan’s 
Church, Denver. They have had a co- 
op grocery and meat market in the 
church basement for some three years. 
Father Ordinas, the pastor and Pro- 
vincial of the Theatine Fathers in this 
country, told me that they save each 
family $5 or $6 a month. Their credit 
union is patterned after ours and 
though they began only last February, 
they have surpassed us in amount of 
shares, and it will not be many months 
until they exceed us in amount of 
loans. 

It must be through the closer con- 
tact with members who come daily into 
the store that the clerk is able to re- 
mind them to keep paid up on their 
shares and possibly they credit their 
store dividends to share payments. 
From what I know of our Spanish- 
speaking people this system would 
work very well. Sorry to say, we have 
fallen down woefully in share pay- 
ments. Of our 200 members not ten 
are paid up on a basis of 25c a week 
from the time of their entrance into 
the union. We have never fined any- 
one. Our 40 or 50 loans range from 
$3 to $650, and as with our co-op 
accounts, we have no bad ones. Some 
half dozen are behind and were they 
left to themselves they might not pay 
all, but with the pastor as treasurer, 





this just doesn’t happen. Both shares 
and loans are insured with our Credit 
Union Mutual against death and total 
disability. (Thus far we have collected 
more in claims than we have paid in 
premiums.) And if things come to 
the worst, the standard of living can 
be held down to a level that will per- 
mit even a relief client to make a 
small monthly payment. 

In five years we have not withdrawn 
credit union shares nor made loans to 
pay parish dues. I have always been 
opposed to the idea, as I oppose bor- 
rowing to pay current bills where no 
appreciable discount can be had. But 
now we may do it in the case of three 
members whose loan payments were 
so heavy that they had nothing left 
from their pay checks for church dues. 
It was my fault for letting them bite 
off more than they could comfortably 
chew. And because these three mem- 
bers have benefited so much by their 
credit union loans they do not want 
to let the year pass without making up 
their envelope dues. It would shame 
them before their fellow credit-union 
members and give bad example to 
many who are less fortunate than 
themselves. Families that formerly 
contributed $10 or $15 a year to the 
parish now pay $25 or $30 and do it 
easier than before. 

“A necessity lieth upon me,” but 
after 12 years it lays rather lightly, 
and its burden has become more of 
a joy than a cross. 








By DENIS GWYNN 
Condensed from the Clergy Review* 


For the Catholic community in 
Great Britain the Government’s evacu- 
ation scheme for removing children out 
of the crowded areas into places where 
there is less danger of air raids has 
brought problems of immense difficulty 
which do not affect the other religious 
denominations in at all the same de- 
gree. The main difficulty arises from 
the fact that, for historical reasons, the 
Catholic population of England and 
Wales, and still more of Scotland, is 
overwhelmingly concentrated in a rela- 
tively small number of cities, while 
the Catholic revival has penetrated very 
little outside those areas. In these 
crowded districts there has been for 
nearly a century a continual expansion 
of Catholic life and organization, 
which has provided ample churches 
and religious schools. But in the rest 
of Great Britain churches are still few 
and far between, and in many coun- 
ties Catholic elementary schools scarce- 
ly exist. Yet the air-raid evacuation 
scheme has inevitably sent hundreds of 
thousands of children out of precisely 
those districts where Catholic organiza- 
tion has been effectively developed into 
the areas where religious facilities are 
very restricted. 

The explanation of these peculiar con- 
ditions is, of course, well known. Even 
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Good from evil, perhaps 


in Lancashire and Yorkshire, where a 
strong proportion of old Catholics re- 
mained throughout the penal times 
and where their descendants are now 
conspicuous as leaders of the Catholic 
community, the bulk of the Catholic 
population still consists of descendants 
of the great immigration of Irish refu- 
gees in the late 40’s and in the subse- 
quent decades. Cardinal Manning de- 
clared even in the 80’s that four-fifths 
of the Catholics in England were Irish, 
but he would probably have been sur- 
prised to find that more than 50 years 
later, in spite of intermarriage and 
complete assimilation into English sur- 
roundings, their descendants would 
still be concentrated in the same areas 
where the pioneers of the Catholic re- 
vival built the first churches and the 
first Catholic schools. 

How Manning would have risen to 
the opportunities which have been 
created by the present crisis for extend- 
ing the Catholic revival more widely 
throughout the country! It is a remark- 
able proof of the attachment of Cath- 
olics to their churches and their schools 
that through so many vicissitudes of 
unemployment they have shown so lit- 
tle inclination to move elsewhere. Yet 
Manning, with his hatred of urban 
life, would surely have seen in the 
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evacuation of the children a supreme 
opportunity to remove them from the 
squalor of industrial tenements and to 
create new openings for them in health- 
ier and less sophisticated surroundings. 
At the same time he would have been 
quick to proclaim the possibilities of 
forming new centers of Catholic life 
in the large areas where so little prog- 
ress has been made since his day. 
Would he not have felt that the exodus 
of the Catholic children into the coun- 
tryside had introduced a new phase in 
the life of the Church in Great Britain, 
bringing opportunities very similar to 
those which followed upon the influx 
of hundreds of thousands of helpless 
refugees from Ireland? 

It may be that the evacuation is only 
a temporary measure, and that the 
children will remain away from the 
cities, at longest, for the duration of 
the war. But it would be a very san- 
guine view to assume that employment 
in the cities will ever return to its pre- 
war level, once the war has devoured 
the foreign investments upon which 
export trade and shipping so largely 
depend, and when the country is sad- 
dled with a new war debt very prob- 
ably as large as that bequeathed to us 
by the last war. It is surely more rea- 
sonable to expect that the standard of 
living in the cities will inevitably de- 
cline, and that a much larger propor- 
tion of the people will be obliged to 
earn their living by manual labor, and 
especially on the land. 


Whether that prospect be viewed 
cheerfully or otherwise, it is needless 
to emphasize the enormous immediate 
difficulties created for the Catholic 
Church by the evacuation of the chil- 
dren. Obviously, the clergy cannot 
leave their parishes, where the adults 
remain; even the schools may have to 
be kept going to some extent for those 
children who have not gone away. The 
number of priests must inevitably be 
reduced by the demand for chaplains 
in the fighting services, which cannot 
be left unanswered. And with their 
numbers thus depleted by war service 
the clergy are obliged to keep the nor- 
mal life of their parishes in full activity, 
while also providing for the children 
who have been dispersed into remote 
areas. It is unfortunate indeed that 
not only has the need for such disper- 
sion fallen upon precisely the areas 
where the Catholic population is con- 
gregated, but the “safety areas” are 
those in which the Church has made 
so little headway. The position in this 
respect is worse even than might be 
expected. It is true that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain as a whole is 
concentrated in great cities, and the 
problems of evacuation affect all de- 
nominations. But the proportionate 
concentration of Catholics in the “dan- 
ger zones” is much greater, and the 
proportion of Catholics in the “safety 
areas” is much smaller, than the aver- 
age. 

To a large extent the first difficulties 
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have been overcome by the opening of 
country districts within the past 20 
years. The results are to be seen al- 
ready in dioceses like Southwark and 
Shrewsbury or Portsmouth, which 
have had wholesale evacuation from 
their cities but in which many of the 
children have remained within the dio- 
cese, being sent to small villages in- 
land. Today there is usually some 
nucleus from which religious facilities 
can be provided for them, whereas 20 
years ago there would have been no 
church or priest within many miles. 
The number of regular clergy has in- 
creased from about 1,300 in 1914 to 
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over 2,000 today; and it is very fortu- 
nate that many of these are established 
in communities in those dioceses which 
have had to deal with a great influx 
of evacuated children. In the history 
of the Catholic revival the pioneer 
work of the religious orders as mis- 
sionaries among the Catholic immi- 
grants during the past century has been 
one of the chief factors in the Church’s 
growth. It would seem that circum- 
stances have once more brought the 
need for them to resume their labors 
as missionaries in new fields, and it 
may well be that their efforts will have 
an equally lasting effect. 


Day of St. Blase 


I suppose there is nothing sweeter under heaven than to see a modern 
madonna, not even a sunset with slanting gold or a mountain lake at twilight. 
Particularly, as the priest sees her on the feast of St. Blase. He looks down 





upon the young mother and the child and sees her loving eyes watching the 
ceremony. The infant may cling to the hilt of the candle with all its might 
or try to swallow it in one gulp. There is always the fleeting smile of the 
mother, a sort of heavenly irreverence. 

The priest slips off his surplice with a strange peace in his heart. He might 
thank God for the modern madonna. Somewhere in his consciousness he feels 
the blessed Virgin close by. : 

The exquisite handiwork of God is everywhere. The prints of His fingers 
are a constant joy to us on earth. His Majesty stalks in the silence of a great 
woods. His tenderness haunts the clustering stars overhead and the fluting 
song of the birds at dawn. 

But nowhere is His infancy so profoundly present to us as in the sight 
of a modern madonna, kneeling before the altar, with her baby in her arms. 
The New World quoted in Truth (Jan.-Feb.-March ’39). 
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Against Conscription 


Case of conscience 


To the eye of a Liberal, liberty 
is a one-way street. For himself and 
for those who are “social-minded” 
enough to “yes” him he demands all 
the liberty in the world; but for the 
backward souls who are so “antisocial” 
as to disagree with him he has differ- 
ent and sterner standards of “liberty.” 
Such benighted individuals “shall be 
forced to be free.” “Tolerant” though 
he wants himself to be, your Liberal 
finds it quite intolerable that other peo- 
ple should not warm to the projects 
he himself promotes. The upshot of it 
is that the Liberal liberator invariably 
turns reformer, naturally of his neigh- 
bor, never of himself, and ends by 
suppressing for others the very liberty 
he claims for himself. 

While the incense still smoked on the 
altars of their goddess of liberty, the 
French revolutionaries enacted the en- 
slaving law of universal conscription, 
and herein they have since been aped 
by every Liberal government in the 
world, including that of the U. S. 

Before the fall of the Bastille, sol- 
diers were self-determining freemen. 
They were volunteers and not servile 
conscripts. Came Masonic Liberalism, 
preaching liberty but practicing despot- 
ism, and the soldier became a slave. 

For conscription is undoubtedly slav- 


By G. BARRY O'TOOLE 


Condensed from the Catholic Worker* 


ery of the most degraded type; a slav- 
ery which dehumanizes men_ into 
dumb cattle, destitute of personal dig- 
nity and denied the right to have soul 
or conscience of their own. For, besides 
being herded into surroundings that 
are hotbeds of sin and vice, conscripts, 
like the Roman slaves of old, can be 
forced under pain of death to per- 
petuate the blackest of crimes. Wrote 
Schiickling, soldier in the last Euro- 
pean War: “Everything must go down 
in war. Not to be cruel is folly. Pris- 
oners must not be spared, for they 
might prove treacherous. Humaneness 
has nothing to do with war. Theft, 
rape, violence of every kind is of the 
very essence of war.” Did not British 
officers of that same World War tell 
us later how they “blooded” their re- 
cruits by commanding them to bayonet 
German prisoners? Did not our own 
devil-dogs mop up trenches, deaf to 
every plea for mercy? Many a grim 
tale, too, have I, as a military chaplain, 
heard from the lips of returning 
American conscripts who acknowl- 
edged the guilt of having murdered 
helpless prisoners at the behest of their 
“hard-boiled” captains. 

Now, the most diabolical character- 
istic of the ancient pagan institution of 
slavery lay in the fact that it recogniz- 
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ed neither soul nor conscience in the 
slave, but treated him as a tool that 
might be forced to do the criminal 
will of his master. Yet not a whit less 
immoral are the commands that to- 
day’s conscript soldier is expected to 
obey. Though he ought, indeed, to 
prefer martyrdom to such criminal 
obedience, what shall we say of the 
damnable institution that forces on 
him so hard a choice? 

The first step that the Catholic 
Church took towards the emancipation 
of the Roman slaves was to deliver 
them from the bondage of sin by urg- 
ing them to obey God rather than 
men. The Church taught the Christian 
slave to obey his master in what was 
right, but not in what was wrong; she 
forbade the Christian master to make 
unjust or immoral demands upon his 
slaves; she insisted on the slave’s dig- 
nity as a human person having an 
immortal soul; she affirmed the equal- 
ity of all men, both bond and free, in 
the sight of a God who is no respecter 
of the power, wealth, or rank of any 
man. 

Endowed with reason and free will, 
man is the self-determining and re- 
sponsible source of his own conduct, 
capable of directing all his really hu- 
man acts. This freedom, greatest of all 
man’s prerogatives, God Himself re- 
spects, and it is not for any state to 
trample upon it. 

In fact, so necessary is it for the state 
to respect the personal freedom of its 


citizens that it would not be justified 
in conscripting them even for an au- 
thentic crusade. Hence, even on the 
supposition, absurdly entertained by 
some, that we have in the present 
European conflict a clear-cut alignment 
of the forces of God and anti-God, the 
American Catholic should refuse to 
fight therein as a servile conscript, or 
to bear arms in any other capacity than 
as a wholehearted volunteer. 

The power of conscripting the citi- 
zenry of the U. S. for foreign wars is 
not among the rights vested in the 
Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution does, indeed, 
empower the Federal Government to 
call upon the states for troops to “sup- 
press insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions” (Burgess), but nowhere does it 
confer the power of conscripting troops 
for war on foreign soil. 

If the time ever comes that our be- 
loved America is threatened by revolu- 
tionaries from within or by invaders 
from without, we American Catholics 
will rally to her defense long before 
Congress has the opportunity to pass a 
law of universal conscription. But 
when it comes to foreign war, let us 
stand on our natural and Constitution- 
al rights not to be conscripted into 
military slavery. Let us insist on our 
right before God to assure our own 
reason and conscience of the justice 
and necessity of such a war before we 
consent to be enrolled in an expedi- 
tionary army. 








Versatile Missionary 


It was quite complete 


F ather Ravalli arrived at St. Mary’s 
Mission, Montana, in the midsummer 
of 1845. This mission had been estab- 
lished in 1841 by Father DeSmet in 
the Bitter Root valley of western Mon- 
tana, the ancestral home of the Flat- 
head Indians who called their land 
“Spetle-men,” or Plate of the Bitter 
Root. On Sept. 24, feast of Our Lady 
of Mercy, the missionaries had arrived 
at the chosen location, about 30 miles 
south of the present site of Missoula, 
where the town of Stevensville now 
stands. 

With Father Ravalli’s arrival at St. 
Mary’s many changes for the well-be- 
ing of the missionaries took place. An 
Irish merchant in Antwerp had given 
him a set of buhrstones which he trans- 
ported by pack horse to the Bitter Root 
from Fort Colville, 300 miles away. 
With the assistance of two lay brothers 
and a French-Canadian, Father Ravalli 
constructed and operated the first grist 
mill in Montana. Although the mill 
turned out flour of a good quality, the 
supply was insufficient for the com- 
munity needs. Yet it supplied a most 
desired addition to the missionaries’ 
food, which had consisted of dried 
buffalo meat, other game, fish, tallow, 
roots and berries, supplemented by veg- 
etables from the Jesuits’ garden. 


By HELEN ADDISON HOWARD 


Condensed from the Historical Bulletin* 


Encouraged by the success of his 
grist mill, Father Ravalli next contriv- 
ed a primitive sawmill. He welded to- 
gether four wagon tires and formed 
them into a crank to work the saw. 
He flattened a fifth tire, hardened it to 
a blade by hammering, toothed it with 
a chisel and file and utilized it for the 
saw. He even invented a small still to 
extract alcohol from the camas root for 
medicinal purposes. 

The necessity for these inventions 
was absolute, as the missionaries were 
isolated from the civilized world. The 
Jesuits received their mail only once 
a year and replenished their provisions 
annually by sending Indian messengers 
800 miles on horseback and by canoe 
to Fort Vancouver. These messengers 
were always in danger of being scalped 
by hostile tribes along the Columbia 
River, so the safe arrival of supplies 
was not a regular occurrence. Nor was 
the Indian menace less at the mission, 
for the Flatheads’ enemies, the Black- 
feet and the Bannocks, lurked in the 
vicinity awaiting a chance to claim a 
Flathead scalp, or to run off ponies or 
snipe a Black Robe. 

Despite danger, Father Ravalli grew 
to love “dear old St. Mary’s,” as he 
called it. Missionary life with its hard- 
ships was his voluntary choice. Born 


*St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. January, 1940. 
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at Ferrara, Italy, on May 16, 1812, he 
entered the Society of Jesus at 15 and 
prepared for mission work by studying 
medicine and surgery, and learning 
how to handle the artist’s brush, the 
sculptor’s chisel and the mechanic’s 
tools, in addition to the prescribed 
courses in theology, Jelles-lettres, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, and the natural 
sciences. Then, until the opportunity 
came for him to go to America, he 
taught in Turin and other parts of 
Italy, taking his final vows April 21, 
1844, while en route to the Northwest. 

Five years after Father Ravalli’s 
coming the smooth course of the mis- 
sionaries’ efforts was considerably dis- 
turbed. The Indians had become sul- 
len and would no longer heed the 
counsels of their spiritual advisors. 
They refused to work and to attend 
Mass. Father Palladino in his volume, 
Indian and White in the Northwest, 
offers several reasons for this. A party 
of immigrants bound for Oregon had 
spent the winter of 1849-50 in the 
vicinity of the mission. As their morals 
were on a much lower plane than those 
of the Indians, they were criticized by 
the Jesuits. In retaliation the immi- 
grants stirred up discontent among 
some of the Flatheads, and since there 
was no organized law, no army posts, 
nor even a permanent white settlement 
in the region, they committed whatever 
slander and mischief they pleased. The 
distribution of supplies, too, furnished 
a contributory cause to the Indians’ 
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dissatisfaction. Father DeSmet had 
been unwisely generous in sharing the 
stores of the mission with them, and 
his successor had found it expedient 
to be more economical since the im- 
migrants were also sharing the mis- 
sionaries’ food. 

These conditions, and the fact that 
the majority of the Indians used to 
migrate twice a year east of the moun- 
tains to spend weeks on the buffalo 
hunt, leaving the mission unprotected 
and at the mercy of marauding bands 
of Blackfeet, caused Father Mengarini 
to journey to St. Xavier’s on the Wil- 
lamette in the spring of 1850 to explain 
the situation to Father Joset, the new 
General Superior of the missions. The 
decision was to close St. Mary’s and 
this was done forthwith, the improve- 
ments being sold to Major John Owen, 
a trader. 

The missionaries were then reassign- 
ed, Father Ravalli going to the Sacred 
Heart Mission among the Coeur 
d’Aléne Indians in what is now north- 
ern Idaho. He next spent some time 
at Colville, and in 1860 was transferred 
to Santa Clara. He preferred the 
Northwest, however, and in 1863 he 
was again back, assigned to St. Igna- 
tius mission in Montana. The next 
year he was stationed at St. Peter's 
among the Blackfeet where his medical 
skill enabled him to relieve the suffer- 
ings of many a frostbitten prospector 
during the gold stampede into the Sun 
River country. 
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While at Colville an incident hap- 
pened which won for Father Ravalli 
the reputation of being the greatest 
medicine man the Indians had ever 
seen. The information came to him 
that one of his charges, an Indian 
woman, had had trouble with her hus- 
band, and sinking into despair had 
hanged herself. The Jesuit, guided by 
his informant, hurried to the place and 
found the body of the woman hanging 
by a lariat from the limb of a tree. 
He cut the rope and laid the body on 
the ground. Removing the noose he 
examined the woman’s neck and 
found it to be unbroken. A further 
examination disclosed that her heart 
and pulse had stopped beating, or at 
least the beating was too faint to be 
detected. Since her body was still warm, 
he started artificial respiration. In 
three-quarters of an hour he noticed 
the unmistakable pink glow of life re- 
turning to her face. He continued the 
work and finally she began to breathe 
intermittently. When her respiration 
grew stronger she opened her eyes, to 
the astonishment of the incredulous 
Indians who had thought the Jesuit’s 
actions very foolish. In a short time 
the squaw got to her feet and returned 
to the lodge of her husband. Many 
were the tales told later by the Indians 
around the campfires of how their 
Black Robe had breathed life into the 
dead, and did she not live many, many 
snows afterward? 

Gold had been discovered in western 


Montana several years previous to the 
opening of the mission. With the in- 
flux of settlers and prospectors, sickness 
and accidents became more frequent. 
Father Ravalli in boots and a long 
overcoat, with a breviary in his pocket, 
medicines and surgical instruments in 
his saddlebags, became a familiar and 
welcome figure riding his Indian pony 
around the country through the winter 
snows and the summer heat, to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of the dying, 
and to alleviate the physical suffering 
of the sick, the wounded and the in- 
jured. More than one old settler lived 
to a ripe age as a result of the mission- 
ary’s successful amputations. 

Father Ravalli lived behind the sac- 
risty in two small rooms connected 
with the church by a hallway. The 
ceiling was low, the floor uneven and 
covered with a thin carpet in the bed- 
room. In his living room he construct- 
ed a large desk containing innumerable 
pigeonholes, cupboards and drawers, 
with bookshelves above built as a sin- 
gle unit that reached to the ceiling. At 
one side of the room stood his old 
heating stove, and in another corner 
his bed. The mattress and springs that 
he used were four planks! In this tiny, 
shabby room and on this hard bed 
Father Ravalli lay in unmitigated but 
patient suffering for four years, the 
penalty for exposing himself that he 
might restore others to health. 

The next room, his kitchen, had a 
stove in the center. Extending between 
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two beams on either side of the pipe 
were two wooden hooks which once 
supported his two guns, as it was nec- 
essary to keep them in a warm place 
to prevent the powder from becoming 
damp. Father Ravalli’s kitchen table, 
an original invention of his, could be 
converted into an artist’s easel by the 
simple motion of tilting the top to a 
vertical position and fastening it with 
a hook to the center support. 

He made the agricultural imple- 
ments, the scythe and the grain cradle, 
that were used to harvest the mission 
crops. Other relics of his handiwork 
are a_ leather-covered, brass-bound 
trunk, kitchen cupboards, and a medi- 
cine chest, a small wooden box, 18 
inches long, perhaps, and 12 inches 
deep, which still contains remnants of 
medicine, pills and castor oil. His 
surgical instruments, now missing, 
were kept in a drawer at the bottom. 
A candle dip, brass torches formerly 
used by the Indians in their religious 
ceremonies, handmade nails, a large oil 
painting of the blessed Virgin, straight 
chairs and a rocker fastened with 
wooden pegs and wax, and a cabinet 
joiner’s tool are other examples of 
Father Ravalli’s amazing artistic -and 
mechanical abilities. Many pioneer 
farm homes in the Bitter Root valley 
are still using furniture made by him. 

Father Ravalli designed and built 
the altar in the church and even plan- 
ned and executed the color scheme, 
remarkable for the harmony of its 
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many colors and shades. Standing on 
the altar is an almost life-size effigy of 
St. Ignatius, carved from wood by the 
versatile missionary. The statue wears 
a black cassock made of deerhide and 
gracefully holds in its hands an old 
book printed in Latin. 

For 40 years Father Ravalli labored 
in the Rocky Mountains without once 
revisiting his native country. That deep 
in his heart he still cherished an af- 
fectionate memory of his old home is 
evidenced in his reply to Mrs. Gibson, 
wife of the commanding officer of 
Fort Missoula. She asked him if he 
ever felt the desire to return to Italy. 

“Yes,” said he, “and I could have 
had that pleasure. But then, the sacri- 
fice would not have been complete.” 
And lowering his head, he wept. 

It was this self-sacrificing spirit that 
shortened his life, for his last illness 
was caused by exposure in the winter 
of 1880, when he was caring for a 
miner who had been severely frozen. 
While returning to the mission sick- 
ness overtook him. For two months 
he was given tender care at the Foley 
ranch near Missoula before he had re- 
covered sufficiently to continue to “dear 
old St. Mary’s.” He never regained his 
strength, yet, confined to his bed dur- 
ing the greater part of the last four 
years of his life, his resourcefulness did 
not fail him. He had a cot constructed 
in a canvas-covered wagon drawn by 
horses, so that he could be driven on 
visits to the St. Ignatius mission or 
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wherever his presence was required. 
Even on his own bed of pain, no 
effort was too strenuous for him to 
relieve human suffering, and he still 
continued to care for the sick. On one 
occasion a Mrs. Lancaster, wife of a 
rancher in the valley, became ill and a 
member of the family came to Father 
Ravalli to describe her symptoms. He 
prescribed some medicine, but the lady 
showed no improvement. Twice again 
on successive days he prescribed, but 
as she did not improve he had himself 
carried on a stretcher to his wagon and 
driven the eight miles to the Lancaster 
ranch. From his stretcher he observed 
the patient’s symptoms and diagnosed 


Figures of Phantasy 


Relentless as the multiplication 


table—Wailla Cather. 


Two sisters as inseparable as a 


pair of cruets—Cecily Hallack. 


Supple as a crowbar.—Francis P. 


Donnelly, S.J. 


She was piqued but not punc- 
tured.—The [London] Observer. 


her case. He was then able to prescribe 
the correct medicine and she soon re- 
covered. 

But himself he could not cure. He 
died on the feast of the Holy Angels, 
Oct. 2, 1884, at the age of 72. For 50 
years he had been a Jesuit, devoting 40 
years of his life to missionary work in 
the Northwest. The American flag at 
Stevensville remained at half-mast for 
nearly a month in token of the esteem 
that all residents of the Bitter Root 
valley held for him. In accordance with 
his request his remains were laid to 
rest in St. Mary’s cemetery among the 
Indians with whom he had lived and 
labored in life. 


Joe Stalin says it is a fight to the 
finnish. 


Don’t count your countries before 
they’re snatched— Wisdom. 


As pompous as an undertaker.— 
W. M. Thackeray. 


As useful as a wooden leg in a 
100-yard dash.—Jerome O’Connor. 


Whenever Ferdinand de Los Rios 


starts talking about no persecution 
in Red Spain, I know why his 
name is Ferdinand.—Msgr. Sheen. 


So corpulent his center of gravity 
shifted with every turn.—The Holy 
Cross Purple. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech similar to those above. We will 
pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. Give the exact source. 
Contributions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Editor.] 











By JACK KEARNS 
Condensed from the Grail* 


P eople are nutty in different ways. 
Some think they’re politicians, some 
imagine they could be the world’s best 
actors, others pride themselves on be- 
ing expert bridge players though they 
invariably run into trouble. I suppose 
everybody has some sort of repressed 
ambition. My own trouble is that I 
think I am an author. Maybe I am. 
Anyhow I earn my living (sic) not by 
the sword, but by so much per word. 
The writing bug bit me early in life 
—when I was in high school. I made 
up jingles and wrote stories for the 
local weekly. What a thrill I got see- 
ing my name in print! I read and re- 
read my efforts till the clippings wore 
out. I was fascinated by words in type 
—still am. 

In college I kept up my writing and 
had the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
my stuff printed. I was looked upon 
as the college laureate. The professors 
encouraged me; some had seen my 
verses in magazines or in the news- 
papers. I turned out a good bit of 
verse and even wrote the first book of 
an epic poem during my senior year. 
“Fools rush in,” you know. Anyhow, 
I was very happy and can still recall 
the thrill I got when a little two-stanza 
poem of mine appeared in a national 
magazine. It was better than making 
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The first 100 years... 


a grand slam or a hole in one. 

When I received my degree, I had 
no intention of making writing my 
immediate means of livelihood. I in- 
tended to continue with my writing, 
but got a position as a teacher in a 
private school. I imagined I could 
teach, get it over with, and then write. 
After a while I'd be able to quit teach- 
ing and retire to the Riviera while the 
world waited for my next hit. Fond 
delusions! 

It’s strange but true that academic 
minds are not creative. I suppose, with 
a few exceptions, those whose brains 
are crammed with rules for rhetoric 
and who know all about the technique 
of prose forms are the ones least likely 
to write. For ten years I taught in 
different parts of the country, doing 
a good job, but never accomplishing 
what I wanted most. Of course I was 
still contributing a bit of verse occasion- 
ally or getting off an article or story. 
But most of my dreams were never 
fulfilled. Finally I said to myself: 
“Why don’t you have the courage to 
do what you want to do most of all? 
You won’t be happy till you do. Go 
ahead and starve. At any rate you'll 
have given yourself a chance.” I did 
resign a good place in a Chicago high 
school and took the bus for New York. 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. January, 1940. 
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When I arrived in the metropolis, I 
had only $150.12 to my name. I had 
to get going at once. 

It is really surprising how cheaply 
one can live under pressure. I shunned 
the expensive hotels, the theaters, the 
restaurants that I used to frequent. I 
ate at a cafeteria and set out to find 
myself a new home. I was lucky in 
getting a cheap room—a fairly big one 
—on the East Side on g6th St. I began 
at once, without even arranging my 
belongings. I was a writer and write I 
must. I bought an old table to use as 
a desk. It was several days before I got 
a cot. I slept on some blankets I had 
bought. I just had to have them, as 
I am naturally a cold creature. It was 
fun. Like camping out. I can still 
see myself carrying a chair through the 
snow swirling in the street. 

It was with a feeling of satisfaction 
that I shipped out my first Ms. as an 
ex professo writer. It was accepted— 
I was so glad to see the little envelope. 
Inside was a check for $7. Not much, 
but what a lot of encouragement! I 
often dread to think how I would have 
felt if it had been a rejection. I am 
mighty grateful to that editor. I was 
cheered beyond words and sat down to 
write a poem. I sent it to the Times, 
but they returned it in a couple of 
days. However, the Sun accepted it, 
sending me $4. 

It was almost a month before I got 
another check. Those were dark days 
even though spring was approaching. 
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I had sent out dozens of mss. Four 
were accepted, but by magazines that 
pay only when they publish. By this 
arrangement an author may have to 
wait a year. Some of my efforts were 
not even acknowledged. I had failed 
to enclose return postage. But near the 
end of February I received a check for 
$40 for a whimsical skit I had sent in 
to a well-known publication. It was 
only a short thing and I didn’t think 
it was so very clever. But it clicked. 
That helped and I thought of myself 
as a regular contributor. I found out 
that they receive thousands of Mss and 
buy only a few. All this time I was 
putting in something like 12 hours a 
day at writing. In actual cash I had 
taken in $51 in almost two months. 
What wages! The four articles which 
had been accepted later on paid $4, 
$8, $5, and $10. So my earnings dur- 
ing these first two months netted me 
$78. 

I could get by on $50 a month, as 
my rent was low and I could cook a 
bit for myself and eat at the cafeteria 
—but here I wasn’t handling but that 
amount in two months. I began to get 
frightened and wonder if I hadn’t bet- 
ter get a job. But when I'd walk all 
the way down 5th or Park to the 
periodical room of the magnificent 
public library on 42nd St., that writing 
germ would get me again. All those 
lovely magazines. Why, it was a won- 
derful thing to live in America where 
I was told some 15,000 magazines are 
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published. Surely there was a place for 
me in all those pages! Back I’d go to 
my dismal lodgings, full of great ex- 
pectations, sure of finding the end of 
the rainbow. 

At any rate I was writing—I had 
a batch of mss. It is the only way to 
learn how to write. I learned, too, that 
it was vital to study the needs of a 
magazine—to get an idea of what the 
editor wanted, though I noticed oc- 
casionally that variety was welcomed. 
The poor editors! I feel sorry for them 
—they’re so busy they can’t do any 
writing themselves, though there are 
exceptions, to be sure. I have gotten 
to know quite a number now, and I’m 
glad I’m not one. Meanwhile I had 
decided to keep at it till I was down 
to my last dollar. Gradually I got the 
reader's viewpoint and become more 
familiar with the seasonal needs of 
publication. The Sun published my 
Alcaics for March at the beginning of 
that month, and a little vacation in- 
cident was bought as a filler by a large 
publishing house. The filler paid $8 
though it was only 400 words. So by 
June I was averaging in actual income 
just about enough for running expens- 
es—my rent, food, and incidentals. It 
was meager enough, but I had a mar- 
velous sense of freedom, a feeling of 
achievement. It was fun to lay real 
claim to authorship, namely, that it 
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brought me my bread and butter. | 
think I have improved considerably, 
though I know there is still plenty of 
room for improvement. I make only 
about $60 a month, though occasionally 
I make an unexpected earning—then 
I can buy myself some clothes or take 
in a good play. 

It isn’t much of a living that I make, 
but I’m independent, and it is surpris- 
ing how many fine things here in 
Manhattan may be had cheaply. The 
museums, parks, libraries are a great 
boon. Reading is a favorite diversion, 
and I have the world’s best for the 
asking. When I hear about a good 
movie, I make a note of it and see it 
at what I call the “garlic opera.” These 
are old legitimate theaters that run 
moving pictures at as low as 15 cents. 
Walking is another of my hobbies and 
it helps to balance the budget, too. It 
is surprising how many interesting 
places there are if one will only look 
around. 

All in all, I’m not doing so badly. 
When I feel like complaining, I think 
of those—and they are right before 
my eyes—who have long weary hours, 
often under unreasonable  circum- 
stances, at work that they hate. I can 
take a day off any time I wish; when 
I feel a little tired, I can light my pipe 
and relax with a good book. Yes, writ- 
ing is hard work, but I love it. 




















[See Over For What You Should. Do) 


This magazine has consistently endeavored to support and 
publicize the productions of the Catholic Press. It has also en- 
deavored to encourage more and better writing for your press. 
At the same time it has tried to persuade secular journals to run 
articles on religion more frequently. 

ee eee ee 
proud of our present meager success. 

Now we think we can do something more. Therefore ‘we 
announce that we shall give a one-year’s subscription to the 
CaTHo.ic Dicsst to every Catholic High School in the U. S. 

This subscription is to be given to the graduating student 
who has done the best writing during his or her high-school 


course. 

The selection of the student to whom the subscription award is 
to be given is left entirely up to the high-school principal, who 
may, if he or she wishes, ask for the opinion of other faculty 
members, 

This gift is entirely free from any condition whatsoever. It 
is only necessary that the name and address of the student selected 
be sent us on school stationery signed by the principal. The sub- 
scription will begin with the June issue. 

This is our encouragement to young writers. Writing is not 
easy nor are its material rewards great. But the Church needs a 
ring of flashing pen points to stand guard about her sanctuary. 

Let high-school principals take this as their 
formal notification of the gift subscription. 















What You Should Do 


[Sec Over For What We Shall Do] 


RULES FOR ACTION FOR PRESS MONTH — 


1, Don’t be ashamed of your press. True, it could be better, 
but what could not? It is so good that it does not at all deserve 
any shame. 


2. Do something about getting things spread about.. For ex- 
ample, see that there are Catholic magazines im your public 
library. And don’t donate them. See that the library subscribes. 
It will, if enough persons want them. 


3. Talk about your press (especially about your Dicssr). 
Magazines gain immensely by word-of-mouth advertising. More 
frequently begin conversations with, “The Carnouic Dicest had 
an article on... .” than with “Mrs. Soanso told me confidential- 


ly.. 

4. We doce Gah cud nthe atin Sie as ics 
you think might subscribe to the CarHouic Dicsst, if they knew 
about it. We shall send them a sample copy, and we won’t men- 
tion your name unless you say to. 3 


5. Take advantage of the rates described on the. opposite 
page. You can do a great good by giving subscriptions. You 
can enliven and intellectualize the faith of Catholics, help fallen- 
away Catholics return, make young people proud of the Church, 
and even attract converts. May we mention, in all humility, that 
one day last week four non-Catholics (one of whom lived 3,000 

miles sway) wrote this office to ask how to 
become a Catholic! That result is yours and 
ours co-operating under God who gives the 


increase. 
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lsubscription - - - - $3.00 


3 or more subscriptions - 2.25 each 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR FOREIGN POSTAGE 
















Your own subscription (either new or re- 
newal) may be ordered at these rates. 
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55 E. 10th St. St. Paul, Minn. 
ENTER THE FOLLOWING SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Name of person sending order nnn 

Address 

City State. 








I enclose $..................iN pa alle: Sere 
Ht you peolor to kave es ball you tiny aheuk ere 






































The Caruotic Dicest is @ publication of which we may feel proud ‘and 
which deserves the support of our clergy and people. 


*& Gzorce Leo Lercu 
Bishop of Harrisburg 


I wish every boy and girl attending school from the eighth grade through 
high school could have the CaTHoxic Dicest to read. How much they miss 
when they do not! I am 81 and learn so much from every number. 


Mas. Hucu Keuzy 
Buffalo, New York 


There is just one fault with the Dicest. I can never keep it. I find sick 
friends are so pleased with it that I never manage to keep it myself very long. 
It is such a nice size for bed reading and so full of interesting things. You are 
doing a splendid work for us all. eit ec oe 


Peoria, Illinois 
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The sky of opportunity 


Aviation has passed its experi- 
mental stage and there are going to 
be thousands of jobs, not only for men 
on wings but in the offices and facto- 
ries of airplane companies, as master 
mechanics stationed at airports, as tick- 
et sellers, accountants, wireless opera- 
tors, stenographers, stewards, express 
handlers—and they'll even need a few 
more vice presidents. 

It was the war of 1914-18 that has- 
tened the development of the plane 
and made men air-conscious. In Eu- 


rope commercial air lines were started 


immediately after the end of the con- 
flict. While the U. S. was slow to enter 
the field of commercial flying, once in 
we soon surpassed the rest of the 
world. Our planes are better; so are 
our pilots. The depression that started 
in 1929 naturally hampered the growth 
of civil aviation, but ten years after the 
nation hit the financial skids, or in 
October, 1939, it was possible for Clin- 
ton M. Hester, administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority (CAA), 
to point out that last summer, for the 
first time, every individual air line 
made a profit, and that by Dec. 31, 
1939, at least 2,300,000 passengers 
would have been carried by American 
planes over domestic and foreign sky 
routes. The division of these passengers 


Jobs on Wings 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 
Condensed from Columbia* 


is 300,000 to foreign ports (most of 
them to South American countries), 
the rest journeying over intercity 
routes within our borders. 

It should be remembered that these 
figures have been taken from the books 
of the civil aviation industry, and do 
not include the non-scheduled flights. 
More than 14% million private pas- 
sengers traveled by plane last year. 

Flying has lost the aspect of a ro- 
mantic stunt and has become an every- 
day method of swift travel from one 
point to another. 

Granted that aviation is a possible 
life job for the young man who is just 
getting started, his first question is 
likely to be, “How do I get in?” and 
the next, “What’s the competition?” 
A year ago there were only 21,000 
pilots in the country, but since then the 
solid growth of aviation has attracted 
an additional 5,000 young men, and 
the census of July 1, 1939, showed 
26,144 men: licensed to fly. 

While 5,000 new pilots in a year 
seems large, the industry can absorb 
more and the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, through intensive publicity and 
actual training, hopes to add an addi- 
tional 16,000 young men during 1940, 
and 100,000 new pilots during the 
coming five years. 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. January, 1940. 
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The usual method of training for a 
pilot’s license is to enroll at the nearest 
flying school and, after having master- 
ed the ground work, get into the air 
and fly the 200 solo hours that are re- 
quired by the government before a 
commercial pilot’s license is granted. 
The only fault with this method is that 
the instructors may not be of the high- 
est caliber and, unless the pupil is 
mechanically minded, such training 
does nothing but teach the would-be 
flyer to take a plane from the ground, 
handle the stick in the air, and then 
land again. 

In November, 1939, the CAA began 
the important job of re-rating the 4,000 
flying instructors registered with the 
government. The examination includes 
written and oral tests, also flight ma- 
neuvers, and the first few weeks indi- 
cate that the registered teachers’ list 
may be smaller when the investigation 
is finished. The aim of the CAA is to 
train better pilots at less cost, and that 
requires serious attention not only to 
the quality of the men who will teach, 
but also the weeding out of men lack- 
ing a true aptitude for flying. A stu- 
dent considering a flying course might 
do well to write the CAA, in Wash- 
ington, and inquire the rating of the 
school at which he is about to study. 

While the actual flying is the more 
spectacular end of the aviation indus- 
try, it is not the largest. The mechan- 
ics who work in factories, or on flying 
fields, far outnumber the pilots and, 
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while their work is highly skilled, the 
man with marked mechanical aptitude 
is likely to find himself a job after a 
little special training, which he can 
frequently pick up by himself. 

The war, and the subsequent lifting 
of the embargo against arms shipments 
to belligerents, has brought its flood of 
orders to American airplane manufac- 
turers. At present they are hoping to 
reach an output of 1,000 planes a 
month and so fill orders amounting to 
$170 million. Most of the factories are 
working three shifts of eight hours 
each, for they have accepted foreign 
orders only with the understanding 
that those from American sources be 
filled first. 

Even without the war orders the air- 
plane manufacturers were beginning to 
do very nicely for themselves. The 
CAA report on plane building during 
the first six months of 1939 showed 
1,627 ships delivered during that peri- 
od, as against 853 for the same months 
of the previous year. Of these, only 
56 were multi-engined aircraft ordered 
by transport lines, the rest being small 
cabin planes destined to fly non-sched- 
uled air routes. 

Of course, the day of the private 
plane has not yet arrived, largely be- 
cause the cost of a plane puts it in the 
super-luxury class. Even the boast that 
it will be possible in the near future 
to build one that will sell for $3,000 
or less does not mean widespread own- 
ership. When the flivver ship arrives 
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private flying will sail in on its wings. 

The future of the whole industry, 
however, definitely depends on the 
quality of the man power at the con- 
trols. Since the pick of youth is need- 
ed, the CAA decided that government 
sponsored training be made available 
to college and university students, of- 
fering them ground and flying instruc- 
tion to become licensed pilots under 
the very best auspices. 

There are approximately 300 schools 
registered with the CAA flying pro- 
gram. Interested students in these col- 
leges and universities are allowed to 
make application for air training, and 
those who are judged physically per- 
fect, and show decided aptitude for 
aviation, receive instruction. As ap- 
proximately 30 boys are selected from 
each school, the judges are in a posi- 
tion to be “choosy.” In all, 11,000 
young men will receive a 72-hour in- 
tensive ground course as the first part 
of the civilian pilot training program. 
Later, these young men will be given 
further work that will include solo 
flying. 

The CAA has been exceedingly 
careful in selecting the schools and in- 
structors who will undertake to carry 
out the government’s program, and the 
schools consider it an honor to be chos- 
en. As one of the better-known in- 
structors remarked, about all the 
schools will get out of it will be honor 
and a certain prestige, for the fees paid 
by the CAA scarcely cover the costs 


involved in giving the instruction. 

One of the flying schools chosen in 
the Midwest is the Lewis Holy Name 
School of Aeronautics, at Lockport, Ill. 
This is one of the more unique Cath- 
olic educational institutions in this 
country. Lockport is about 30 miles 
from Chicago, and 80 young men from 
nearby universities will learn to fly 
over its well-equipped field. This fig- 
ure, 80, is the largest allotted to any 
one school, but the Lewis Holy Name 
School can take care of these additional 
students. 

The choosing of this Catholic train- 
ing school to be the scene of the in- 
struction of so large a number of 
would-be flyers is really a triumph of 
foresight, for in 1932 Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, then Auxiliary Bishop of Chi- 
cago, decided that something should be 
done for the underprivileged boys of 
Chicago who showed marked mechan- 
ical aptitude. 

Looking ahead, the Bishop realized 
that the next great opportunity in in- 
dustry lay in the field of aviation, and 
when he was offered a farm of 620 
level Illinois acres a mile or two out- 
side of Lockport, he eagerly accepted 
it. Frank ‘J. Lewis, Chicago business 
man, donated the money for the first 
and subsequent buildings, and the 
school was started with 14 pupils. 

The selection of Lewis Holy Name 
pupils is a matter of considerable care. 
Those chosen are fellows who, because 
of financial conditions at home, are 
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not able to go to high school, but 
whose scholarship is high and mechan- 
ical aptitude particularly noteworthy. 
The boys live at the school which is 
open all year, and are given an ac- 
credited high school course with a 
leaning toward mechanics, one of the 
main classrooms being the machine 
shop where scholars work on airplane 
and automobile motors. Flying is not 
part of the high school course; Bishop 
Sheil and those with whom he con- 
ferred realized that there will always 
be greater need for ground mechanics 
than for pilots, because while one man 
can pilot a plane several are necessary 
to build it and keep it in repair. 

As the Lewis Holy Name School 
grew, however, it was decided to add 
a four-year college course, selecting 
from the high school students boys 
who showed unusual promise and put- 
ting them through a college course that 
would turn them out accredited flyers, 
ready to take their places as commer- 
cial pilots. Last fall, for the first time, 
the work of the college was expanded 
and it was thrown open to outsiders 
who had not had their high school 
work at the Lewis Holy Name. The 
whole school, of course, is under gov- 
ernment supervision, and instruction 
is of such a quality that the CAA is 
about to give the institution unusual 
recognition in the form of credits. 
Pupils of ordinary flying schools must 
complete 200 hours of solo flying be- 
fore they are granted a commercial 
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pilot’s license, but at the Lewis Holy 
Name School it will be possible for a 
student to receive his commercial li- 
cense after 175 hours of flying, either 
solo or dual, for the instruction is far 
more comprehensive than at the usual 
flying school. 

Like the high school students, those 
in college live on the grounds and at- 
tend classes 11 months of the year, 
there being only two two-week vaca- 
tion periods. The equipment of the 
school and college is of the latest and 
best. There is a large fleet of first-class 
planes, and no plane over three years 
old is kept on the grounds. Every 
phase of flying is taught, including 
blind flying and landing. 

In the repair shop the college stu- 
dents work on actual planes, not mod- 
els, but ships in which they have 
flown. They become apt in remodeling 
a plane, making emergency repairs, 
working under factory conditions, for 
they are even required to punch a time 
card. When they have finished their 
course they can not only fly but stitch 
a wing, weld a rod, or build a new 
propeller blade. 

The training necessary for aviation, 
especially flight training, requires a 
certain amount of money, but just as 
the fellows who worked around ga- 
rages taught themselves to be good 
automobile mechanics, so young men 
with mechanical leanings can instruct 
themselves in the handling of airplane 
motors. Certainly, the wages to be 
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earned seem worth the effort, for a 
mechanic stationed at an airport re- 
ceives on an average of $60 a week, 
frequently more, while the pilots of 
the commercial transport companies 
earn $650 a month. The men who 
have been flying the bombing planes 
from the California factories to Eastern 
flying fields, where they are dismantled 
and crated for shipment to Europe, are 
paid $150 a week and all expenses. 
For the young man who does not 
want to be a pilot, and has not the 
ability to become a mechanic, but who 
is air-minded, there are the other posi- 
tions which demand an interest in avia- 
tion but not the technical knowledge. 
It has been said that it takes seven men 
on the ground for every one in the air, 
and the growing industry may require 
a larger ratio. In New York, they are 
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building a new Airlines Terminal 
Building, the lower floors to be used as 
city depot for passengers departing to 
points all over the world, the upper 
devoted to the business offices of vari- 
ous air lines. Similar buildings will go 
up in other cities, while newer and 
better airports and factories will be 
built to care for the future expansion 
of aviation. 

The year 1939 will go down in avia- 
tion history as being the one during 
which John Q. Public decided to quit 
being romantic about flying and to 
consider a plane as first cousin to a 
trolley car or a streamlined train. The 
American people have taken to their 
wings. The fellow looking for a life 
job in a not too crowded industry 
might do well to consider following 
their example. 
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Persistence 


Today the Abenaki Indians are still Catholic. There was a time when 
they had to suffer for their faith. After the peace of Utrecht in 1713, France 
gave up any claim to their lands, and ceded what rights it had to them to the 
English. The English colonists of Massachusetts did not like the Abenakis’ 
continuing to entertain in their midst a Catholic priest. They attacked the 
Abenaki village twice and twice burned it, and the last time they killed the 
priest, Father Rale, a Jesuit. After that, the Abenakis were without a priest 
for 80 years, but even without a priest they were not without faith. They used to 
go 300 miles to Quebec for confession. They withstood every bribe, every ruse, 
to make them give up their Catholic allegiance and become Protestants. Their 
perseverance entitles them to admiration, but it also entitles the early Jesuits 


to the same thing. 
From Our Land and Our Lady by Daniel Sargent (Longmans, Green & Co.: 1939). 
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By CATHERINE BEEBE 


St. Anthony, Wonder Worker 






Designed to be read to a child 


Condensed from the book, The Children’s St. Anthony* 


He was not born a saint. Saints 
are not born saints. They, like us, 
were once little babies, born to fathers 
and mothers just like ours. So it was 
with him whom all the world now 
calls St. Anthony. 

It was in Portugul, on Aug. 15, 1195, 
that a son was born to a young hus- 
band and wife of the name of Martini. 
Ferdinand was the name he was given 
in Baptism. 

Ferdinand’s home was a happy one. 
His father was the Governor of the 
city of Lisbon. The great castle in 
which the family lived was built close 
to the Cathedral of that city. Ferdi- 
nand’s mother spent much time there 
with our Lord. She also had a deep 
love for our Lord’s holy Mother, and 
felt that she had been especially blessed 
because her little son had been born 
on the feast of the Assumption. On 
the day of his Baptism she dedicated 
him to the blessed Virgin. 

When he was still a small boy Ferdi- 
nand would often slip quietly away to 
visit our Lord in the Blessed .Sacra- 
ment. His mother knew where to find 
him, and often joined him there. He 
was chosen while still very young to 
be an altar boy. How happy he was 
when, for the first time, he knelt with 
the priest to serve Mass! 


While Ferdinand was growing up 
he heard much talk of war, for at that 
time the Crusades were being fought. 
These were wars waged by Christians 
to protect the Holy Land, where our 
Lord had lived and died, from the 
enemies of Christianity. Ferdinand 
longed to be among those who were 
fighting for God. 

When he had completed his studies 
at the Cathedral school near his home, 
he went to study under the priests of 
St. Augustine. His new school was 
called St. Vincent’s Outside the Walls, 
for it was just outside the city. He 
learned many sciences, but no lessons 
were more interesting to him than 
those about our holy religion. 

The priests who taught at St. Vin- 
cent’s had come from the monastery of 
St. Augustine, situated in the town of 
Coimbra, some distance away. One day 
Ferdinand said to his superior, “I 
would like to go to the monastery at 
Coimbra. I could pray and study much 
better there.” So Ferdinand was allow- 
ed to go to the monastery. It was there, 
some time later, that he was ordained 
a priest of the Order of St. Augustine. 

A few years after, Ferdinand was ap- 
pointed guest master at the monastery. 
One evening five travelers stopped at 
the gate. They were members of the 


*1939. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 79 pp. 50c. 
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Order of St. Francis, and were called 
Franciscan friars. 

“We are going to the Holy Land,” 
said one of the friars. 

“To battle for the Lord?” asked the 
young priest. Thoughts of his boyhood 
desire to join the Crusades came back 
to him. “Will you take from the un- 
believers the land made holy by our 
dear Saviour?” 

The oldest of the group smiled and 
said, “We will not take away the Holy 
Land from those who do not believe in 
our Lord. Instead we will teach them 
of Him. Thus we will be giving back 
to Him their souls, which should be 
His.” 

“How I wish I could go with you!” 
said the young priest. “I would gladly 
become one of your Order if you 
would allow me to join you in the 
work you are to do.” 

Early the next morning the friars 
started out once more on their hard 
journey. Many months later their 
bodies were brought back to the mon- 
astery at Coimbra. They had been 
killed by the unbelievers whose souls 
they had tried so hard to save. 

The sight of these martyred soldiers 
of Christ made Ferdinand more eager 
than ever to carry on the work they 
had begun. He begged permission to 
leave his own Order and become a 
Franciscan. At last his desire was 
granted. When he took off the white 
habit of St. Augustine and put on the 
brown robe of St. Francis, he decided 


to choose Anthony for his name. 

He soon started out on the mission 
for which he had joined the Francis- 
cans. He and a companion sailed to 
Northern Africa. Almost immediately 
upon his arrival Anthony became ill. 
For months a terrible fever burned 
within him. When it finally left him, 
he was barely able to walk. He realized 
in sorrow that he must return home 
without doing any of the work he had 
come to do. 

There came a day when Anthony 
was asked to do something very hard. 
Many people had gathered in a monas- 
tery in Forli, which was near Bologna. 
Young men who had been preparing 
to be priests were to be ordained. The 
bishop was there and other clergy of 
high importance, as well as the friars. 

Something had gone wrong with the 
arrangements. When the time came 
to preach the sermon to the newly- 
made priests, the one who was sup- 
posed to do it was not there. Father 
Gratian, who was in charge, looked 
about. 

“Whom shall I ask to speak to the 
young priests? It is a great honor to 
preach this sermon.” 

But all refused, because they did not 
feel they could speak well enough. 
Suddenly Father Gratian thought of 
Anthony. “No,” was very close to the 
lips of Anthony. Then he looked into 
Father Gratian’s eyes, “Yes, dear 
Father. If it is your wish, I will 
speak.” By overcoming his desire to 
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say “No,” Anthony had come a little 
nearer to being a saint. 

Anthony prayed. At first the words 
came slowly. They were barely loud 
enough to be heard. But with God 
and our Lady to help him, Anthony 
soon spoke clearly and beautifully. He 
uttered words that the young priests 
would never forget; words that would 
help them all their lives in the work 
they were to do. 

The sermon finished, Father Gra- 
tian went quickly to Anthony. “God 
bless you, my son! You have done 
so well that from this time on I give 
to you the title of ‘Preacher.’ You are 
now ready to go among men to preach 
the Gospel.” And to Anthony’s title 
of “Preacher” St. Francis added the 
title of “Teacher.” He ordered An- 
thony to teach the Franciscan clergy. 
This was indeed a great honor, but 
his letter contained an even greater 
one. For in it St. Francis addressed 
Anthony as “My Bishop.” 

When we hear stories of Anthony 
working miracles, we accept them with 
belief. We know that it is the power 
of God that makes miracles possible, 
and we are not surprised that God 
should have shown favor to Anthony 
in this way. 

One day Anthony came to a town 
where the people either did not believe 
in God or else had stopped listening 
to the teachings of the Church. How- 
ever, they had heard about Anthony 
and flocked about him out of curiosity. 
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At first they listened, but when he 
began to speak to them of their sins 
they turned away, and Anthony stood 
all alone. 

Anthony left the village green and 
went down to the bank of the river. 
There he set up the large crucifix 
which he always carried when preach- 
ing, so that it faced the river. Then 
with his back turned to the village, 
he began to preach. Almost at once 
fishes swam up from every direction. 
They took their places before him in 
the river. The small fish were in front, 
the larger ones behind them. The very 
largest ones looked over their heads. 

It was a miracle. God had let An- 
thony draw to him the fishes of the 
river and the sea, when the men of 
the village had turned away. How- 
ever, they had not gone too far away 
to learn what had happened. In won- 
der and surprise they came to see the 
strange sight; they stayed to hear. 
They begged Anthony to hear their 
confessions and teach them to live in 
the right way. 

Only one man in all that crowd still 
refused to believe the teachings of the 
Church. He could not or would not 
believe that our Lord is really present 
in the Host. But even this man be- 
lieved, soon, when his donkey, which 
had been starved for a whole day, 
knelt down before the Host in An- 
thony’s hands instead of eating a bag 
of oats which had been placed near 
him. 
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The most wonderful of all the mirac- 
ulous favors granted to Anthony by 
God came to him when he was alone 
in his room. The little Boy Jesus came 
to visit Anthony to show him His 
love! “As I knelt in prayer,” said 
Anthony, “the Child Jesus came to 
me. He smiled at me and I held Him 
in my arms. He placed His dear hands 
in mine. His kiss was on my cheek. 
In the sweetness and beauty of a lovely 
Child my Lord and God came to me.” 
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loved. Ill, he was sent to a place in 
the hills to rest. One day, when he 
knew that death was near, he said, “If 
it were possible I would like to go to 
the monastery in Padua.” But he never 
reached Padua alive. On the way his 
illness grew worse, and he stopped at 
a convent of the Poor Clares, where 
he was anointed and died. 

That was on the thirteenth of June 
in the year 1231. His body was taken 
on to Padua. Here he was buried and 


here has been built a beautiful shrine 
in the hills he loved. About a year 
after his death God spoke through His 


Church to pronounce him a saint. 


Anthony, who began life in Portu- 
gal, traveled in Africa, Italy, Lom- 
bardy and France. Toward the end 
of his life he returned to the Italy he 
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Pope Pius XI made a statement that impressed me very much. He said, 
“The statesmen of Europe have let Almighty God alone; perhaps Almighty God 
has let them alone.” Is it any wonder, then, that the world has put itself in 


such a hell of a mess? 
Owen Dudley in the New York Sun, quoted in the [London] Catholic Herald (2 Dec. ’38). 
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Paganism in a somewhat loose sense may be called very simply anti-super- 
naturalism. The old pagan was anti-supernatural because the light of revelation 
had not come to him. The new paganism has consciously rejected the super- 
natural that was accepted unquestioningly a few generations ago. In every field 
of American life, politics, morality, business, domestic life, education, this 
neo-paganism has taken firm roots. If one were to examine representative state- 
ments from the leaders of American life from, let us say, 1870 to the present 
day, one would be amazed at the progressive whittling down of the supernatural. 
When America rejected supernatural religion, it attempted to salvage some form 
of deism; god was retained even though it was usually ower case. But now we 
have a religion without God, and we are striving to create a new culture without 


God. 
Thought (Sept. °39). 








Just War 


By JACQUES MARITAIN 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Many people thought that under 
modern world conditions there could 
no longer be a just war; this idea 
seemed to them tenable in the abstract, 
yet the idea was false. The criteria 
for a just war established by the theo- 
logians of the classic age need revision, 
for war itself has radically changed: 
the war of armies has become the war 
of peoples, and is something which 
more closely resembles a cosmic cata- 
clysm than the “last recourse” of those 
theologians. 

Confronted with the joint action by 
which France and England, in order 
to challenge the frightful passion of 
violence and pride which thrust out 
against Poland and in order to pre- 
vent the world’s being enslaved to the 
lust for brutal domination by which 
Hitler’s totalitarianism is obsessed, de- 
cided to go to war against Germany, 
what man of right judgment would 
not say in conscience: this war against 
Germany is a just war? 

Here is no question of an ideologi- 
cal war nor of a holy war. It‘ is a 
question of a just war. Fighting for 
justice, suffering and dying so that a 
bestial barbarism may not rule over the 
earth, they know that they may count 
upon the help of God. 

And yet, if ever a war could seem 
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bathed in the reflections of supernat- 
ural struggles, it is certainly this war 
which has just begun. The enemy 
with whom we are dealing holds high 
the banners of blasphemy and of pagan 
empire; the alliance of atheism with 
idolatrous racism has uncovered its 
true countenance. 

The question of the justice of a 
war, which relates to a specific act 
and a dispute between men, and the 
question of its distant origins, which 
relate to the endless concatenations and 
crisscrossings of many acts and a dis- 
pute between the human conscience 
and the Master of history, are two 
quite different questions. For one 
thing, we know that sin is the cause 
of all the evil that happens on earth 
and that all men are sinners; for an- 
other thing, we know that a man may 
defend a just cause against an unjust 
adversary. And these two things are 
both true at the same time. 

That which makes a war either just 
or unjust is, in essence, the immediate 
purpose and motive which determined 
it. The war against German National 
Socialism has for its immediately de- 
termining purpose and motive to re- 
sist the aggression of which Poland has 
been the victim, and to resist unbridled 
imperialist greed; it is a just war. 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City. Dec. 22, 1939. 
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The remote origins of every war— 
which, moreover, involve the interior 
life of each people just as much as the 
relations between peoples—consist in 
accumulated moral evil. They consist 
in egoism, forgetfulness of the com- 
monweal, an inordinate love for ma- 
terial goods, hardness of heart, a 
refusal to recognize the very existence 
of others; they consist in stupidity or 
folly, the weakness or ambitious fury 
of those in power, and that scorn for 
justice and for love, that scorn for 
God, which is the boast of a politics 
holding itself aloof from natural ethics 
and the law of the Gospels. They con- 
sist in the seven deadly sins which, 
having flourished for a certain length 
of time, at last bear their fruit, in 
accordance with the very laws of that 
nature which they try to spoil. 

Certainly in all this there are un- 
equal responsibilities; the infinite Spirit 
recognizes these and weighs them; 
they may be immensely different, one 
from the other. In the last analysis, 
one way or another, to one degree or 
another, and without permitting the 
man of blood, who has unleashed war, 
in any way to clear himself of his 
crime, nobody, when it comes to the 
remote origins of a war, is altogether 
innocent before God. 

Germany wages a manifestly, mon- 
strously, unjust war; and to the extent 
that she has yielded to Hitler and 
given herself over to him, her part in 
the underlying causes and the remote 
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origins of the war is enormous. Yet 
she is not alone in carrying the burden 
of the sins from which the war sprung. 
That her war should be unjust does 
not free the other peoples from the 
duty of making themselves humble 
before God. That the other peoples 
should have some share before God 
in the remote origins of the war in 
no way makes Germany innocent of 
the crime of the unjust war she is 
waging nor of the barbarous fashion 
in which she is waging it. 

The hard lessons of the last war 
and of what came after must not be 
lost. The German people must recog- 
nize, what was strict truth, that it had 
in 1914 undertaken an unjust war, 
and admit that it alone, like a damned 
soul, carried the whole burden of the 
sins from which that war arose. The 
mistake which made possible this fatal 
autointoxication will not be made 
again. Nor will we once more identify 
the German people—however great its 
moral complicity—with Hitler and his 
totalitarianism. The Fuehrer’s funda- 
mental fraud, his glory as anti-Christ, 
is to believe and to wish to be the 
incarnate Word of his people. Down 
with this false glory, this lie! He is 
not the incarnate Word of his people; 
he is their vampire. 

Sane politics requires the distinctions 
of which I speak; they have a major 
political importance. They are difficult 
for the human mind to accept. If one 
were not helped in his acceptance of 
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them by a Christian conception of life, 
who could, in practice, admit them 
while at the same time detesting to 
the marrow of his bones the abomina- 
tions of total war and the sacrifices 
to which a magnificent generation of 
youth and many human beings dearer 
to him than life are exposed? It is 
terribly manifest how a sane and truly 
realistic politics needs, if it is to pre- 
serve its clear insight, that feeling 
which Christianity gives for common 
human misery and at the same time 
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for moral realities and the require- 
ments of justice. 

Because they are waging a just war, 
the peoples who are fighting Germany 
must have an inflexible will to make 
justice triumph. Because it is truly in 
their character as Christian peoples 
that Hitlerism hates them and that 
they are put to the test, they are them- 
selves summoned to a fundamental 
purification and to a renewal of which 
we can scarcely imagine the magni- 
tude. 


Reply to Jacques Maritain 


By JOHN KELLY 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


The greatest sacrifice which a na- 
tion in arms requires of its citizens 
is the sacrifice of reason itself. There 
could be no more painful demonstra- 
tion of this than the enthusiasm with 
which M. Maritain has entered into 
the atmosphere of the present war. To 
many of his admirers, one might al- 
most say his followers, his attitude 
must occasion dismay, or even alarm. 
His statements indicate, explicitly and 
implicitly, a grave lack of focus on 
the objective realities of the situation. 
These statements are politically naive 
and theologically unsound. 


The problem confronting M. Mari- 
tain has been faced by Christians from 
the time of Christ Himself. Many of 
them were torn between their very 
natural desire to see preserved the 
empire in which they lived, and which 
was actually more synonymous with 
civilization than with any other em- 
pire, and the specific commands of 
Christ to eschew violence, on which 
the preservation of that empire unques- 
tionably depended. Lactantius, for in- 
stance, laments: “When Rome, head 
of the world, shall have fallen, who 
can doubt that the end is come of 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City. Dec. 29, 1939. 
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human things, aye of the earth itself. 
She, she alone is the state by which 
all things are upheld even until now.” 

Any assessment of the justice of a 
war presupposes in the first place that 
the cause of the war should be known. 
Is the cause of this war really known? 
M. Maritain does not seem altogether 
certain about it. In an earlier article 
he said that the “decisive cause” was 
the promise to Poland. He says that 
a war must be judged by its decisive 
cause, and not on the basis of its more 
remote origins. “When the decisive 
cause of a war is fidelity to a promise 
made to a people which is a victim 
of savage aggression—then that war 
is a just war.” 

Now, how many persons in France 
and England think they are fighting 
for Poland? Certainly their govern- 
ments know better than this, and know 
better also than to offer it to their 
peoples as the cause of the war. In- 
stead the cabinets offer various other 
“causes” of the war from day to day; 
and these are usually associated with 
the general “wickedness” of the Ger- 
man government. France and England 
do not consider that a general opposi- 
tion to Christianity as such on the part 
of another power ought to provoke 
them to warfare. Quite the contrary, 
for they have sought (and would still 
welcome) an active alliance with the 


Marxist segment of the opposition to. 


Christianity; and the cabinets were 
Noticeably chagrined when such an 
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alliance with Russia was frustrated. 

In short, M. Maritain’s implication 
that France and England are fighting 
for Christianity ignores history. Did 
England ever consider that the fierce 
and frequent persecutions of Chris- 
tians, conducted by the Sublime Porte 
throughout the 19th century, was a 
just cause for a war against Turkey? 
Far from so doing, she considered “the 
balance of power” so much more im- 
portant than the fate of Christians that 
she joined with their Turkish oppres- 
sors to wage war against “Holy Rus- 
sia” in the Crimea. 

Far more important than any cavil- 
ling at M. Maritain’s political assump- 
tions is an examination of his theo- 
logical positfon with regard to the war. 
He brings to our attention the notion 
of a “decisive cause” for war. This 
term, “decisive cause,” is very useful 
to M. Maritain. It implies, of course, 
that there are other causes for the 
war (might we perhaps also invent a 
theological term, and call these others 
the “real causes”? ), but these he sweeps 
aside as “remote,” and insists that the 
Polish debacle, illuminated by a sud- 
den desire for a crusade to save Chris- 
tianity, brought about the war, and 
that this was a just cause for a war. 
By this reasoning, we shall have to 
hold that Germany could have fought 
a just war against France when that 
nation occupied the Ruhr district and 
placed a large number of Germans 
under military supervision. But the 
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Christian cannot maintain this line of 
reasoning; and he cannot, as M. Mari- 
tain now does, ignore the plain circum- 
stance that the cause of this war lies 
in a disastrous series of omissions and 
commissions in which the present 
Allies played an unjustifiable and un- 
Christian part. 

These are not “remote,” as M. Mari- 
tain pretends, but conspicuously im- 
mediate. The theologians do not deal 
with anything but the real and gen- 
eral cause of a war; they do not speak 
of a “decisive cause.” In determining 
the justice of the cause, we are urged 
to take all things into account, and 
to consider moreover that even if a 
war be decided to be just, it may, St. 
Thomas says, be “unlawful because of 
the wrongness of the intention of him 
who makes war. It is necessary that 
the intention of those who fight be 
a right intention, that is, that they 
purpose to do good or avoid evil.” 
Beyond doubt, M. Maritain in the no- 
bility of his spirit believes that the 
Allies purpose in their peace to do 
good and avoid evil; but for how many 
of us is such a belief possible? 

It is even impossible to find out 
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what the ostensible intentions of the 
Allies are, since they do not seem to 
know themselves, and are continuously 
inventing new war aims, some of 
which contradict each other. Clearly, 
no satisfactory theological position can 
be based on an appraisal of aims and 
intentions which it is impossible to 
discover. In Augustine’s view, the 
good to be attained by the war must 
be reasonably supposed to be greater 
than the certain evils, material and 
spiritual, which war entails. If this 
was true in Augustine’s time, how 
much truer is it today, when only the 
most naive person could imagine that 
anything but a “victor’s peace” can 
result from the present conflict; and 
this result will be the more certain, 
the longer the struggle is prolonged. 
A sophistry might, of course, be 
devised to indicate that France and 
England are not waging an offensive 
war, but merely a defensive one, but 
this is not a use of “defensive” that 
holds in any theology. In this war, 
both sides are offensive and aggressive. 
M. Maritain does not allege that this 
is a defensive war, but insists that it 
is an offensive one which is justified. 


WISCONSIN 
First priest: Father René Ménard, S.J., at the Ottawa’ village (near Ashland) 


from May to July, 1661. 


First Mass: By Father Ménard during his stay at the Ottawa village. 


First Baptism: By Groseilliers (fur trader) during or prior to 1660. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39). 
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Brave defenders, courteous foes 


Christian Soldiers 


By LOUISE CRUICE 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


In the little walled town of Rhodes, 
so perfectly preserved, so skilfully 
restored, the traveler wandering 
through its narrow streets would not 
be surprised if a knight in full armor 
should walk around the corner. The 
Knights Hospitalers of St. John made 
the island famous. Though they were 
driven from their domain more than 
400 years ago, it is their legend that 
makes the fascination of the place. 

They were an extraordinarily inter- 
esting band that developed little by 
little out of the needs of their time 
into a great organization. Long before 
the era of the Crusades, indeed as early 
as the 3rd century, European Chris- 
tians were making pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land. 

When the Christian pilgrims reached 
the Holy Land their first need was 
shelter and food. It was to supply this 
need that the Order known as the 
Brothers of the Hospital of St. John 
was founded. 

In 1113, Pope Paschal II established 
the Order of the Brothers Hospitalers. 

At first the Hospitalers furnished 
only a refuge to the poor and to stran- 
gers. But to the logical medieval mind 
hospitals and hospitality were not an- 
tithetical. The care of the sick followed 
naturally the shelter of the homeless. 


In those troubled days travelers 
needed not only food, shelter, and 
nursing, but protection as well. Ray- 
mond of Provence therefore organized 
armed bands to escort the arriving and 
departing pilgrims. The Order also 
built and fortified many strongholds 
along the route to Jerusalem. The Hos- 
pitalers probably found many eager 
recruits when they added soldiering to 
sheltering and caring for the sick and 
the injured. 

In 1187 when Saladin conquered 
Jerusalem, he was so impressed by the 
work of the Hospitalers and by the 
courage they showed in the defense of 
the city that he gave them a year in 
which to move their possessions. By 
this time they had become so powerful 
an organization (one medieval writer 
credits them with 19,000 manors in 
Europe), that they were able to sur- 
vive the downfall of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. They settled in Acre, where 
they carried on their work for 100 
years. The Saracens then attacked this 
Christian stronghold. The defense was 
led by Richard Coeur de Lion, and it 
was 23 months before the city capitu- 
lated. Again the Hospitalers displayed 
such bravery that they were afterward 
known as the Knights of St-Jean d’ 
Acre. 


*160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada. January, 1940. 
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After the downfall of Acre they 
sought refuge in the Kingdom of 
Cyprus, where they were given Limas- 
sol on the coast in which to settle. By 
1200 Alfonso of Portugal, the Grand 
Master, had drawn up a rule for their 
conduct as warriors. But, when they 
became islanders, their method of 
fighting naturally had to be changed. 
Instead of building forts, they equipped 
fleets to fight the Mussulman and to 
protect the pilgrims. 

In 1204 the Byzantine Governor of 
Rhodes revolted and made the island 
an independent domain. The Genoese, 
in 1248, landed on the island and con- 
quered it. At the instance of one of 
their number, the Knights came from 
Cyprus and seized Rhodes. Here they 
owned the whole island, and the Grand 
Master of the Order was temporal sov- 
ereign under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Emperors of the East. 

This was in 1308, and for two cen- 
turies the Hospitalers ruled in Rhodes. 
Under their administration the people 
flourished, and not only the city of 
Rhodes but other island towns pros- 
pered as well. The wall that the 
Knights built around their capital is 
still standing. So is their beautiful 
hospice, and the many houses which 
were the headquarters of the different 
Tongues or Nations, as the companies 
of Knights were called. These are 
easily distinguished today. For the 
Turks were so impressed by the cour- 
age of the Knights that in all the cen- 
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turies since the Ottoman conquest the 
sculptured coats of arms on the build- 
ings were untouched. Their magnifi- 
cent cathedral was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by a mysterious explosion in 
1856. 

When the Order of the Knights 
Templars was disbanded in 1312, their 
possessions were given to the Knights 
of St. John. By this time the care of 
the sick had become a secondary con- 
sideration and fighting was the chief 
duty of the Knights. The hardships 
and dangers of their lives were such 
that not one in 20 reached the age 
of 40. 

There were seven Tongues or 
Nations: Provence, Auvergne, France, 
Italy, Aragon, England, and Germany. 
Later Aragon was divided to form 
Castile, making eight in all. The 
Knight belonged to the Langue of 
his birth. Each had its headquarters 
in Rhodes, and a section of the city 
wall was allotted to it to defend. In 
Europe their most important properties 
were called Priories; the smaller, Baili- 
wicks or Commanderies. But Rhodes 
was the center of the Order, the heart 
from which the living impulse flowed. 

It is not surprising that these men 
took better to fighting than to nursing. 
In the days of their greatest power 
they became more and more warlike. 
They were in truth the first of the 
Corsairs. In 1341 they pillaged Smyr- 
na; in 1365, Alexandria. But the Otto- 
man Turks were growing in power. 
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1940 CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


After the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, Mohammed II determined to 
destroy what he considered a nest of 
pirates preying on the Mussulman 
world. The first serious attack on 
Rhodes was made in 1480, when, un- 
der Pierre d’Aubusson, the Knights 
repulsed all the forces of Mohammed. 
It was at this time that the Turks won 
a foothold in Italy and if it had not 
been for their decisive defeat at 
Rhodes, they might have conquered 
the whole Mediterranean area. 

For some 40 years after this the 
Turks and the Knights lived in peace. 
But in 1517 the Turks conquered 
Egypt. It was now of prime importance 
to destroy the “nest of pirates” which 
continually menaced their lines of 
communication. 

On June 24 the Turks under Sulei- 
man, with a fleet of 400 ships carrying 
140,000 men, landed on the island. 
The Knights themselves numbered 
only a few hundred, with 5,000 or 
6,000 citizens and mercenaries to re- 
inforce them. But they were so sure 
of the strength of the walls that their 
courage never wavered. The different 
Nations or Tongues took their stand 
on the portion of the wall assigned to 
them for defense, and all through the 
summer the battle raged. 

One day in September the people 
were much excited at seeing on the 
roof of St. John’s church a figure with 
a white banner who exhorted them to 
fresh efforts. They thought at first 


that St. John himself had come to their 
assistance. When they discovered that 
it was only the Prior’s French cook 
who had taken this safe method of 
proving his valor, they accused him 
of making signals to the enemy, and 
almost tore him to pieces. 

In the face of such overwhelming 
numbers the end was inevitable. The 
first breach came at the Post of Italy, 
the next at the Post of England, and 
on Christmas Eve, 1522, de l’Isle Adam 
was forced to surrender. What a 
Christmas morning that must have 
been for these Christian soldiers, as 
they heard for the first time the 
muezzin calling from the turrets of 
their churches! 

Again, either the Knights were the 
most valiant of warriors, or the Turks 
the most magnanimous of foes, for 
Suleiman was so impressed by the des- 
perate bravery they had shown in de- 
fense of their city that he lent them 
his own ships in which to return to 
Europe. And to this day the Knights’ 
escutcheons, undefaced, adorn the walls 
of Rhodes. Charles V then granted 
them the Island of Malta where they 
flourished until Napoleon overran 
Europe. 

The Turks held Rhodes until 1912, 
when the Italians seized it in the at- 
tack on Tripoli. It was under military 
governors until 1921, when the civil 
government began. By the treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 the Turks yielded 
suzerainty of the Island to Italy. 
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The Italians have restored one of 
the most fascinating and perfect medie- 
val towns in the world. Under the 
brilliant Mediterranean sky, the sea 
lapping their feet, gardens of roses, 
hibiscus, bougainvillea, and cyclamen 
flung about them, the great walls rise 
with their turrets, bastions, and draw- 
bridges complete as if the Knights had 


left them only yesterday. The moat, 
it is true, is now only a grassy depres- 
sion where Italian officers ride. But, 
seen from a little distance, the illusion 
is perfect. And, passing through one 
of the great gates flanked by towers, 
one enters narrow streets where again 
it seems that only yesterday the 
Knights held sway. 
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The Terrible Twins 


I have always pointed out the many resemblances of Bolshevism and Nazi- 
ism. I have compared them to the North and South Poles. If you woke up one 
morning at either, you would not know which it was. There might be a few 
polar bears at one or penguins at the other, but these would appear only 
gradually upon the scene and for the rest there would be snow, ice and the 


blast of a driving wind. 
Winston Churchill in Collier's (30 Sept. °39). 


® 
Policy of Scuttling 


The rich have become so unsocial that those who own property had rather 
throw their possessions into the sea than lend aid to the needy, while those who 
are in poorer circumstances would less gladly find a treasure than seize the 
possessions of the rich. 

Isocrates, writing about 366, quoted in The Life of Greece by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster: 1939). 


od 


Retort Without Words 


Alexander the Great, at Corinth, came upon Diogenes lying in the sun. 
“I am Alexander the Great King,” said the ruler. “I am Diogenes the dog,” 
said the philosopher. “Ask of me any favor you choose,” said the King. “Stand 
out of the sun,” answered Diogenes. “If I were not Alexander,” said the young 
warrior, “I would be Diogenes”; but we do not hear that the philosopher 
returned the compliment. 
From The Life of Greece by Will Durant (Simon & Schuster: 1939). 
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The darkness does not comprehend 


A news dispatch from Paris says 
that the authorities have decided that 
midnight Masses may not be celebrated 
in any of the churches of the city dur- 
ing the Christmas season. It is ex- 
plained that it would be impossible to 
keep the light from filtering out 
through the great stained-glass win- 
dows of a cathedral. A candle by a 
shrine sheds a beam which is too 
broad for the warring world in which 
we live. If the figure of the Christ 
Child were illuminated it might serve 
as a beacon for the way of wise flying 
men from out of the East. And their 
gifts would not be gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh. 

Once again the hand of Herod is 
raised for the slaughter of the inno- 
cents. But those things which were are 
with us now. I have seen men and 
women moved by devotion into such 
a mood that they felt themselves not 
only followers but contemporaries of 
Jesus. To them His death was a pres- 
ent tragedy and Easter morning 
marked a literal triumph. And to 
those who are like-minded there lies 
reassurance in the revelation of the 
past. Herod was a ruler who for a 
little time had power. His word was 
absolute and his will was cruel. As 
captain over thousands he commanded 


Blackout? 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 
Condensed from the World-Telegram* 


his messengers to find and kill the 
newborn King. An army was set in 
motion against an Infant in a manger. 

But though the hand of Herod fell 
heavily upon Bethlehem and all the 
coasts thereof, Joseph, the young Child 
and His mother escaped into Egypt. 
“In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation and weeping and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be consoled, 
because they are not.” The blood of 
the young was slipped upon the 
ground even as it is being shed today. 
And it may well have seemed, some 
2,000 years ago, that there was no 
force which could stay the ravages of 
the monarch and his minions. 

Around the Child there stood on 
guard only Joseph and Mary, three 
wise men and shepherds from the field 
who had followed the course set for 
them by a bright star. Death came 
to Herod, and the bright star was a 
portent of the perfect light which was 
to save the world from darkness. The 
light of the world was not extinguished 
then, and it lives today and will again 
transfix the eyes of men with its bril- 
liance. 

In the dark streets of Paris on 
Christmas Eve, even as in the little 
town of Bethlehem, a star will animate 


*New York City. Nov. 23, 1939. 
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the gloom. The call comes once more 
to kings and shepherds to journey to 
the manger and worship at the shrine 
of the Prince of Peace. Quite truly 
the civil authorities of Paris have said 
that it is impossible to black out the 
light which shines from the altar! 
And if I were in France* I would 
go at midnight to the little island on 
the Seine and stand before Notre 
Dame de Paris. At first the towers of 
that great Gothic structure might seem 
to be lost in the blackness of the night. 
And it has been ruled that no congre- 
gation shall raise its voice to welcome 
*Heywood Broun died Dec. 18, 1939. 


Sk ywriter 
By PAUL SCHULTE, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Oblate World* 


On a sunny October afternoon the 
Catholic University football team was 
staging a track meet in the C. U. 
stadium at Washington. The score 
stood 34-0 against Elon, the little North 
Carolina college. Coach “Dutch” Berg- 
man of C. U. was smiling warmly. 
His team had the stuff and things 
looked well for next week’s game with 
Detroit. 

My interest waning, I looked up at 
the clear blue sky. So high that I 
could neither see his plane nor hear his 
motor, my friend Jim Gilmore was 
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the tidings of great joy. But then I 
think all the windows will take on 
magnificence, and that the air will re- 
sound with the message which has 
been given to the sons of men and 
will be offered again to the fellowship 
of all mankind. “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men of 
good will.” And that choral cry will 
rise above the hum of Herod’s grim 
messengers. It will be much louder 
than the crash of guns and the roar 
of cannon. No hymn of hate can pre- 
vail if we will only heed the eternal 
cadence of the Christmas carol. 


Stunt of a sky pilot 


at work, skywriting. Slowly but deftly 
he traced out on that big blue canvas 
the letters of Pepsi-Cola! Now there 
was a smart advertising stunt! 

Suddenly the thought came to me, 
there was God’s great beautiful sky 
being used as an advertiser’s billboard 
and no one had ever thought to put 
it to God’s use. 

But what would one write? Once 
God had done some skywriting on His 
own account and had given His mes- 
sage to Constantine, “In this sign thou 
shalt conquer.” That was it! The cross! 


*Holy Wood, Essex, N. Y. December, 1939. 
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1940 SKYWRITER 


At once the game was forgotten and 
my thoughts were all on this new 
project. Could I do it myself? Of 
course! The Flying Priest had done 
many more difficult stunts than mak- 
ing crosses in the air. It would take 
some practice, but that was the least 
of my worries. First there were per- 
missions to be gotten. And then came 
the old bugbear, money. 

The manager of the airport was 
encouraging. He was quite sure that 
I would not need permission to write 
the sign of the cross in the sky, as long 
as I did not get paid for it, or write 
“Coca-Cola” as well. 

A phone call to the C. A. A. proved 
that he was right. Things were break- 
ing well. Gilmore arrived in a hurry 
as he was due to take off for New 
York in half an hour. We went over 
the technical details of the job. It 
would not be too difficult, and the 
equipment could be installed in my 
plane for a nominal cost. 

The Archbishop was the first to be 
consulted. The chancery office was 
most obliging. I received permission 
for the flights and for the leaflet I 
wished to publish in conjunction with 
them. 

I planned to make three flights daily 
over Washington and Baltimore during 
the octave of Christ the King. On the 
feast itself we would meditate on the 
Kingship of Christ; on Monday, on 
what the cross means, redemption and 
salvation; Tuesday, on action, to fol- 
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low the cross. Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday would teach faith and hope 
in the cross and love for the Crucified. 
Saturday we would preach contrition 
and confession. Sunday the cross in 
the sky would call the Catholics of 
the two great cities to Mass and holy 
Communion. 

With all my plans complete I anx- 
iously awaited the morning of the 
great feast of Christ the King. Would 
the weather be fair? One cannot do 
skywriting on a cloudy sky. Our blessed 
Mother did not disappoint me. Oct. 
29 dawned bright and clear and eight 
o'clock found me at the airport eager 
to take off. 

As I rose higher and higher to 
12,000 feet over the capital I won- 
dered whether anyone would pay at- 
tention to the message the Flying 
Priest was to write upon the sky. 

I need not have doubted the source 
of my inspiration to be the first “Sky 
Preacher.” The mail that poured into 
my office all week was ample proof 
that the sign in the heavens had been 
seen and heeded by thousands. 

Letters told of acts of faith and love 
made as the cross appeared over the 
city, of people blessing themselves 
publicly and even kneeling in the 
streets to receive the blessing of the 
Flying Priest. Requests came in from 
Catholics in numerous cities asking 
when I could visit them. Beyond my 
boldest expectations my skypreaching 
was a success. 














Peyote ls a Problem 


By WILLIAM J. MOORE, SJ. 


Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


P eyote is a cactus grown in Mex- 
ico, south of El Paso, Texas. The top, 
about one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, is very soft and green and fuzzy. 
Because of the fuzzy-haired top the 
Aztecs called it peyote or caterpillar. 
Botanists know it as lophophora wil- 
liamsii. When the flat peyote top or 
button is cut from the plant and dried, 
it becomes hard and brittle, red-brown 
in color, and resembles in appearance 
a very dried apricot. Soaked in water, 
it expands. 

Peyote is a matter of peculiar con- 
cern to Indian missionaries, and has 
been for 400 years. Little known to 
white people, this insignificant looking 
cactus product has truly been a thorn 
in the side of mission priests since it 
first vexed the Spanish padres in old 
Mexico in 1529. Peyote interests the 
Jesuits at St. Francis Mission, South 
Dakota, as the nucleus of a false re- 
ligion which about 30 years ago in- 
vaded Rosebud Reservation. 

Peyote is almost entirely an Indian 
problem. The voluminous literature on 
the subject rarely comes to the notice 
of white people. But to employees in 
the Indian service, to missionaries and 
the Indians themselves the use of 
peyote is a topic of animated debate 
to which ethnologists and doctors of 


Some see heaven, others snakes 


pharmacy contribute a vast store of 
arguments pro and con. 

The heart of the problem, as far as 
the missionaries are concerned, is the 
use of peyote as the central element 
in an Indian religion. For, among 
many groups, peyote is considered an 
Indian sacrament, God-given, and its 
devotees are they who speak of it with 
veneration as the Holy Spirit, the 
“Comforter” that Jesus sent. They say 
that peyote is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life of every Indian who eats it. 
They say that peyote causes men to 
see their sins and teaches them how 
to be saved. 

Peyote has a very interesting history. 
Padre Bernardino de Sahagun was the 
first to describe it. Writing in 1529 
of the Chichimeca Indians of northern 
Mexico, he says: “The first thing eaten 
at the party was certain black mush- 
rooms, which intoxicate and cause 
visions to be seen and even provoke 
sensuousness. Some had visions that 
they were dying and shed tears; others 
imagined that some wild beast was 
devouring them; others that they were 
capturing prisoners in warfare.” The 
mushrooms of which Padre de Saha- 
gun spoke were peyote buttons. 

In 1754 Padre Jose Ortega wrote 
of a peyote meeting and called the 


*257 Fourth Ave., New York City. January, 1940. 
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drug “devil’s root.” Near the musi- 
cians, he says, was placed “a tray filled 
with peyote, which is a diabolical root, 
that is ground up and drunk by them.” 
They danced from five o’clock in the 
evening until seven the next morning 
—much as peyote meetings of our own 
time prolong the night. 

Spanish missionaries found that the 
peyote cult interfered with conversions 
to Christianity. This peyote, trans- 
lated from old Mexico, that devil’s 
root which bothered the Indian mis- 
sionaries of 400 years ago, the same 
it is that grows today as religious 
cockle in the spiritual wheat fields of 
the Sioux of South Dakota. 

Oklahoma is the center of the peyote 
cult in the U. S. There the peyote 
eaters are incorporated and have a 
charter as the Native American 
Church. A government chart shows 
that from 75% to 100% of the Kio- 
was, Apaches, southern Arapaho and 
Tonkawa Indians of Oklahoma are 
affected by peyote. It was from Okla- 
homa that the use of peyote spread 
north and west to Indians who, in 
most cases, knew nothing of peyote 
before 1900. Not until 1910 was peyote 
introduced among the Sioux of Rose- 
bud Reservation. 

A writer in the Kansas City Star 
for April 18, 1938, said that according 
to competent estimates, at least 100,000 
Indians “and perhaps as many as 150,- 
000 Indians” of the U. S. belong to 
the peyote church. 


The attitude of the federal govern- 
ment towards peyote has varied. Be- 
ginning about the year 1915, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs exerted itself to 
procure the suppression of peyote. The 
present Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
adopted toward peyote a_ hands-off 
policy, declaring that freedom of wor- 
ship is guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution; that if peyote is an Indian re- 
ligion, it must be safeguarded like any 
white man’s religion. 

In the West, where the Indians live, 
ten states have passed legislation 
against the use of peyote. Anti-peyote 
laws, however, had little influence on 
the use of peyote by Indians who live 
on reservations under federal jurisdic- 
tion. Furthermore, peyote did not fall 
under the Food and Drugs Act. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a 
change in this regard. 

Under the new Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, any drug product 
containing peyote, if shipped in inter- 
state commerce, is subject to the juris- 
diction of the federal law. The act, 
effective June 25, 1939, groups peyote 
with cocaine, heroin, marihuana, mor- 
phine and opiuin; and it requires that 
the name, quantity and percentage of 
peyote be stated upon the label, and 
in juxtaposition therewith the brief 
but explicit statement, “Warning—May 
Be Habit Forming.” 

A strong opponent of peyote, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, long-time chief 
chemist of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture, after a scientific indictment of 
peyote before the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs some years ago, con- 
cluded with this reference to the use 
of peyote in Indian religious exercises: 
“So far as building up a peyote church 
is concerned, if that is established, we 
will have an alcohol church and a co- 
caine church and a tobacco church, 
and any person who wants to use a 
drug and escape legal penalties for 
doing so can call it a religious rite. It 
is drug addiction, pure and simple.” 

What goes on at a peyote meeting 
among the Sioux? Meetings begin on 
Saturday evening and last all night. 
Twenty or more peyote eaters gather 
in a tent or small log cabin where they 
sit on the floor in a circle. Nearly all 
are fullbloods. Thick tobacco smoke 
eddies over their coal black hair, dark 
brown faces and slant eyes. 

In the middle of a circle a blanket 
is spread. A three-legged kettle on 
the blanket represents the three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. A drum half 
filled with water symbolizes land and 
sea supported by the Trinity. 

A gourd rattle passes from hand to 
hand. A drum is beaten monotonously. 
Peyote buttons are passed around in 
a kind of communion service. Some- 
times juice from peyote buttons is 
drunk to ape the rest of the Catholic 
sacrifice. A Bible is present as a 
further Christian contribution, incon- 
gruous alongside the old pagan medi- 
cine man’s paraphernalia of eagle 


February 


feathers and gourd rattle. Confused 
and confounded in one impossible hy- 
brid are elements of Christianity and 
paganism, all combined to make a 
weird, sad mixture of modern super- 
stition. 

Mimicry of Christianity extends to 
the sacrament of Penance. Confession 
has its disgusting counterpart in the 
“vomiting of sins.” This occurs when 
the peyote eater has swallowed more 
buttons and juice than his outraged 
stomach can endure. 

Peyote has remarkable physical ef- 
fects. The peyote eater overestimates 
time. Minutes seem hours. The effect 
upon the hearing is to make each note 
sounded a center of melody surrounded 
by a halo of color pulsating to the 
rhythm of the music. Visual disturb- 
ances are extraordinary. A crack in 
the wall will appear many times its 
true size. A wonderful, swirling mass 
of colors swims before the eyes. So 
pleasing is the kaleidoscopic scene that 
ignorant Indians think that they have 
seen heaven. Some penetrate the most 
profound celestial mysteries. More 
often the peyote eater sees snakes. 

Capacity for consuming peyote but- 
tons is one test for eligibility for high 
office in some districts. One who can 
eat 40 buttons is a good candidate for 
the priesthood; one who can keep 
swallowing toward the 80 mark is ripe 
for a bishopric. 

A peyote “bishop” on Palm Sunday 
last year rode into an Indian village 
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in imitation of our Lord’s entry into 
Jerusalem. Seated on a mule and 
draped in a white sheet, the “bishop” 
advanced majestically. But the Indian 
dogs did not understand this peyote 
pageantry and harried the “bishop’s” 
animal with wild yelps. The en- 
shrouded “bishop” was ungracefully 
thrown from the mule among the 


amused people of his Red-skin “Jeru- 
salem.” 

To the Jesuit missionaries among the 
Sioux of South Dakota it is saddening 
to see even a small percentage of the 
people turning back toward semi-pagan 
practices, practices which were un- 
known to Red Cloud and other great 


Sioux chiefs. 


i 
Why Broun Became a Catholic 


Firstly, a visit which I made to the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
in Mexico brought home to me the great inspiration for womanhood there is 
in the devotion to our Lady. 

Secondly, the election of Cardinal Pacelli as Pius XII convinced me that 
there is only one moral authority left in the world and that is the Papacy. 

Thirdly, a fear of death. I should dislike to appear before the judgment 
seat of God as I am. Since we live in a moral universe, God cannot be indifferent 
to those things that we do or leave undone. I believe that He has provided 
means by which we avail ourselves in this world of His pardon and do penance, 
and principal among those means is absolution, which I believe is to be found 
in the Church. 

Fourthly, to me there is nothing more ridiculous than individualism in 
either economics, politics or religion. I can see no reason why I should have 
my own individual religion any more than I should have my own individual 
astronomy, or mathematics. I cannot even see why almighty God would be 
interested in my individual prayer or even my individual sacrifice, for to care 
for me apart from my fellow man is to offend against an elementary law of 
charity. I love my fellow man. That is why I am interested in trade unionism 
and collective bargaining. 

I want thus a religion which has a social aspect. If, therefore, I could take 
this individual prayer of mine and make it one with the prayer of millions of 
others who believed and prayed as I do; and if I could take this individual 
sacrifice of mine and tie it up with the sacrifice of millions of others, so as to 
form a great corporate prayer and corporate sacrifice, then would I feel that 
my individual prayer and sacrifice was pleasing to God. That spiritual cor- 
poration I believe to be the Catholic Church. 


As told to Monsignor Sheen and reported by the N.C.W.C. News Service. 
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Catholic University of Peking 


By the Editors 
Condensed from the Shield* 


In China the writing of poetry has 
for centuries been a social function and 
“the civilized pastime of the educated 
gentleman.” Culture, in the sense of 
mental discipline, has long been a cher- 
ished ideal. Until our own times the 
test of intellectual develepment for 
Chinese youths was their ability to 
quote, from memory, lengthy passages 
from their classical writers. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that 
Catholic missionaries in China would 
present the Catholic Church as the 
patron of the arts and sciences. And 
the greatest of the China missionaries 
did this very thing. Father John of 
Montecorvino, the Franciscan who 
went to Peking in 1293, won the favor 
of Kublai Khan by his display of 
knowledge. The Jesuits of the 17th 
century, Fathers Ricci and Schall, held 
the favor of the emperors of that time 
by their dissertations on science and 
their building of scientific apparatus. 

In 1911, two Chinese gentlemen, Ma 
Hsiang-pei of Chinkiang, and Vincent 
Ying Lien-chih of Peking, wrote to 
Pope Pius X, begging him to author- 
ize the establishment of a Catholic 
university in the ancient capital city 
of China. Before definite action could 
be taken, however, the World War 


broke out, and it was not until 1919 


Occidentals to Orientals 


that the Pope, then Benedict XV, was 
able to appoint a commission to study 
the possibilities of such an institution. 

The project was taken up by Pope 
Pius XI, who urged the Benedictine 
Fathers of America to undertake the 
task of founding the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Peking. Led by the enthusiasm 
of the brilliant Archabbot Aurelius 
Stehle, O.S.B., a general meeting of 
the Benedictine superiors at St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., voted to 
accept the responsibility. 

The Archabbot and Msgr. George 
Barry O'Toole, who was to be the first 
rector of the Peking University, ar- 
rived in China in February, 1925, and, 
by autumn of that year, the estate of 
Prince Tsai T’ao had been leased and 
the first step toward the opening of 
the University had been taken in estab- 
lishment of the MacManus Academy 
of Chinese Studies. The Academy was 
so named because of the generous ben- 
efactions of Theodore MacManus, 
K.S.G., of Detroit, which made the 
opening of the school possible. 

The buildings on the grounds of the 
University were remodeled and, in the 
fall of 1927, the Academy became the 
“University of Sciences and True Hu- 
manity,” or in Chinese, Fu Jen Ta 
Hsueh, with an Arts and Letters faculty. 


“Crusade Castle, Linwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. January, 1940. 
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A central administration building 
was the next need. This was designed 
by a Benedictine monk from the 
famous monastery of Beuron in Ger- 
many, Dom Adelbert Gresnigt, who 
had made a special study of Chinese 
architecture with a view to adapting 
it to buildings of Christian character. 
This structure was finished by Sep- 
tember, 1930. It contains scientific 
laboratories, classrooms, a library and 
a 1,000-seat auditorium. Meanwhile, 
in 1929, the Ministry of Education had 
approved two additions to the Univer- 
sity, the College of Natural Sciences 
and the College of Education. A board 
of trustees, including Chinese members, 
was formed and the office of President 
was filled by a Chinese, Ch’en Yuan, 
as required by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

The Catholic University of Peking, 
or, as we may call it, Fu Jen Univer- 
sity, was now equipped for a two- 
fold task: the presentation of the an- 
cient culture of China in a Christian 
setting, and the introduction of mod- 
ern scientific knowledge against a back- 
ground of Christian philosophy. The 
University would aim to show to 
Chinese youth (and, through them, to 
the older educated classes) that the 
good things in the art and literature 
of China could be cherished by Chris- 
tians, and that one can accept all the 
discoveries of modern science without 
throwing overboard any belief in the 
supernatural. 


While the first steps in the progress 
of Fu Jen were being taken, the finan- 
cial depression had begun, and the 
Benedictine Order found it very diffi- 
cult to maintain the University. Giving 
his support to the institution from the 
beginning had been Archbishop Celso 
Costantini, who was then Apostolic 
Delegate to China. The seventh Na- 
tional Convention of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, U. S. A., 
was being held that year at Niagara 
University and Archbishop Costantini 
came directly to that national assembly 
and presented the case for Fu Jen. 
The convention pledged its best effort 
to aid Fu Jen and succeeding national 
conventions have renewed the pledge. 

Administration of the University 
passed into the care of the Society of 
the Divine Word in 1933, at the re- 
quest of the Benedictines. The Society 
of the Divine Word, engaged exclu- 
sively in missionary work, could call 
upon institutes in other lands for 
teachers and could draw from wider 
sources for financial aid. 

Within the space of four months in 
1933, the Society of the Divine Word 
organized new faculties for the Uni- 
versity and opened classes with the 
delay of only one week. Some of its 
most brilliant men were sent to Peking, 
scientists, linguists, experts in various 
fields. The new rector, Father Joseph 
Murphy, S.V.D., came from the U. S. 

With the transfer of the administra- 
tion of the University went the trans- 
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fer, also, of the “Middle Schools” for 
boys and girls, the former of which 
had been directed by the Benedictine 
priests and the latter by Benedictine 
Sisters. Priests of the Divine Word 
took over the boys’ school, while Sis- 
ters Servants of the Holy Ghost took 
charge of the girls’ school. 

Present enrollment at Fu Jen num- 
bers 2,508 students. In the University 
proper are 1,585 students, 1,096 men 
and 489 women. Beginning with the 
present scholastic year, women were 
admitted to all three colleges in the 
University. Enrollment in the Middle 
School was 902, or 407 boys and 495 
girls. The College of Liberal Arts and 
Letters has by far the largest enroll- 
ment, 873; next comes the College of 
Sciences, with 436, and then the Col- 
lege of Education, with 247. There 
are also 29 students in the post-grad- 
uate division, studying physics and 
history. There is also a Sinological 
Institute for Chinese clergy, with an 
enrollment of 21 members. 

Additional space for laboratories, 
classrooms and student residence has 
been provided by the erection of an- 
other building and by the renovation 
of buildings in the old Kung Wang 
Fu Palace grounds. A dormitory was 
made out of the “Pavilion for Ob- 
serving the Clouds,” in the palace 
grounds, while an auditorium for the 
women’s division was made out of 
the former Shaman Temple on the 
same premises. 


February 


Besides providing courses in the arts 
and sciences to future Catholic lay 
leaders of China, Fu Jen University 
is performing a number of other serv- 
ices for the establishment of Christian 
culture. First in importance, perhaps, 
is the service which it has provided 
for the native clergy, numbers of 
whom have come to the University 
for post-ordination courses, enabling 
them to exercise greater influence 
among the educated classes. 

Of great importance, too, is the in- 
creased prestige of the Catholic Church 
which the University has effected 
through its non-Catholic graduates. 
Among the 672 students who have 
been graduated, there have been only 
121 Catholics. But the others will 
carry with them a friendliness for the 
Catholic way of life, and only time 
will tell how this attitude in a grow- 
ing number of young Chinese may 
affect the future. 

Besides, each year, a number of non- 
Catholic students receive Baptism, and 
this number is growing slowly. 

The Academy of Native Art, main- 
tained by the University, has won no 
little fame. Its director, Luke Ch’en, 
a convert, is well known for his beau- 
tiful paintings of Christian subjects in 
Chinese style, and, during the last five 
years, he has been assigning Christian 
subjects to his students, the majority 
of whom are pagan. 

In the field of humanitarian serv- 
ice, the Microbiological Laboratory has 
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e arts made an outstanding contribution by _ still, in the best-understood American 
c lay its development of a serum for com- sense of the word, missionary, which 
ersity bating typhus fever, one of the most means that it requires support from 
serv- dreaded plagues in China and one _ sources outside itself. 

istian whose toll of missionary lives in past The founders of the University 
haps, years was appalling. called it Fu Jen, “Perfection of the 
vided Thus, the Catholic University of Social Virtues.” The aim of Fu Jen 
s of Peking has assumed the proportions is to help China’s leaders find Christ 
ersity of a vast missionary project. The im- and to make known to them that the 
bling portant thing to remember is that, in way to perfection of knowledge and 
lence spite of its growing prestige and the conduct is “through Christ and in 
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* the Deep in the subterranean passages of the Alcazar are two black 
tame wooden crosses wreathed with faded flowers. Traced in white paint 
saat are the names of the Lieutenant of Engineers and the Corporal of the 
may Civil Guard who crawled into the drains under the fortress to locate 

the Red mines and to note their progress. In their living tombs, for 
—_ they knew they would never emerge, they listened to the steady pound- 


and ing of the picks, the rumbling as sacks of explosive were wheeled into 
place. When the sounds ceased, the fuse had been lit. So accurate 
were their observations that the garrison was able to remove with its 
munitions to other parts of the castle. 

The mines exploded simultaneously; columns of black smoke, 
shattered walls and beams rose 500 feet into the still air. No trace of 
the volunteers was ever found. Their heroism, so completely Spanish 
in its abnegation, is but one page in the chronicle of the Alcazar, 
which should become an object of world-wide pilgrimage. As truly 
as the Turk was stopped at Vienna, the Alcazar marks the high tide 
of Communism. Here on this turreted hill, the Red wave beat, stormed 


—and ebbed. Communism’s Waterloo was in Spain. 
John E, Kelly in America (6 Jan. 40). 











Detroit Newsboys Find a Pal 


By RICHARD L-G. DEVERALL 


Condensed from the Franciscan Herald* 


“Time,” sang out the referee, push- 
ing the boxers into their corners. One 
of the lads rested on a camp chair, 
while the other sat down on a box 
of unblessed votive candles. 

Votive candles! And why not? 
Nothing strange to find a box of votive 
candles in a church basement. But the 
fight? Well, the boys were fighting 
at the especial invitation of Father 
Aloysius Deimel and with the permis- 
sion of the Archbishop of Detroit, so 
there could certainly be nothing wrong 
about that either. 

Father Deimel is a chubby priest 
of about five feet ten, who looks at 
you through thick glasses and makes 
you feel right at home. He discovered 
that most of the newsboys of down- 
town Detroit were Catholic boys. A 
fact that alarmed Father Deimel was 
that most of these lads came from 
poor homes and attended public 
schools. 

Something had to be done, and 
Father Deimel, assistant at St. Aloysius 
Church, on Washington Boulevard in 
the heart of Detroit, was the man to 
do it. Father Deimel secured permis- 
sion to make the Chancery and the 
basement of the church a haven for 
these “Dead End Kids,” as someone 
down there calls them. 

*1434-38 W. 


SIst St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The poor are always extravagant 


A year ago Father Deimel rounded 
up a group of newsboys and asked 
them how they would like to form 
a club where they could talk, box, and 
just “fool around.” Indeed, they would 
like it, and right then was born the 
St. Aloysius Boys’ Club. Members 
came in rapidly. Today they number 
almost 200, ranging from 12 to 19. 

The club meets now and _ then, 
mostly now. Whenever Father Deimel 
is not busy with his converts or his 
parish work he will be found in one 
of two places: either down under the 
church with his boys, or in his quar- 
ters on the 7th floor of the Chancery 
Building, which is also a hangout for 
his lads. They run in at all hours of 
the evening. Father tells them stories; 
they read books and exchange tales. 
They haven’t time for shooting craps 
or for questionable amusements, be- 
cause they are either at school, selling 
papers, working at home, or with 
Father Deimel. 

Steve Guastella, one of the older 
members of the group, is the boxing 
instructor. Steve “knows the score” all 
right, is himself in training for the 
Golden Gloves bouts, and hopes to 
make a name some day as a real boxer. 

The racial mixtures represented in 
this club would give Hitler and Goeb- 


January, 1940. 
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bels a shudder just to think about 
them. There are Italian boys, Germans, 
Maltese, and plenty of Mexicans. And 
then there are liberal mixtures of 
Italian-Mexican, Mexican-Irish, and 
what have you. But if their races are 
varied and mixed up, they are all 
agreed on one thing: that boxing is a 
swell sport and that there is no better 
place to do it than at St. Aloysius 
Church. 

Tony Dame, a quiet little layman, 
is sacristan of the church. He raids 
the club for likely looking Mass servers, 
and teaches them their Mass prayers. 
Just now he is busy making a punch- 
ing-bag holder so that the kids can 
go into training during the winter. 

When I was down there one after- 
noon, Catholic magazines and books 
were plentifully in evidence for those 
not busy with the gloves. It was, I 
thought, a weird combination: a 
church basement, termed “the cata- 
combs,” screaming boys, the maga- 
zines, and a priest and boy earnestly 
talking about stamps. 

From some of the lads I heard that 
the priest found occasion to object to 
coarse or indecent language when the 
club started. The boys got around that 
by saying unprintable things in Span- 
ish or Italian. But one day they de- 
cided that this was not quite playing 
square with Father, so they just cut 
it out cold. I asked them if Father had 
any rules about Mass or Communion. 
They told me that they went to Com- 


munion a great deal oftener than in 
former days, not because they were 
prodded into going, but because they 
felt “it will make us good like Father.” 
Although conversions have not been 
deliberately sought, some of the non- 
Catholic boys asked for information. 
Within the year, a few have been in- 
structed and baptized. 

Last summer a friend offered the 
club a cottage on a lake in Michigan 
for a few weeks. The lads piled in 
an old jalopy for a grand vacation. 
They hunted bears, cooked, ate, slept 
out in the open. One of them re- 
marked, however, that he didn’t think 
the priest got much sleep, with 20 
young blades raising particular devil- 
ment day and night. 

Of a lad who had had an extremely 
bad optic condition, the boys proudly 
said, “Father saved his eyes.” Other 
boys with eye troubles have likewise 
received proper attention from an eye 
doctor whom Father has quietly en- 
listed in helping these lads. A Detroit 
woman in very moderate circumstances 
has placed several of the boys in Cath- 
olic high schools. She is glad to foot 
the bills, for she knows that the boys. 
are worth all the trouble they cause. 

But it is extremely bad psychology 
to be always doing things for a person, 
and Father Deimel knows it. So he 
told his boys that there were thousands 
of people who were far worse off than 
themselves. They had the gift of faith, 
while others were not so blessed. The 
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boys decided to bring Catholic litera- 
ture into the hands of those outside 
the faith. 

They mimeographed a letter and 
mailed it to priests and nuns, request- 
ing all those who had any old Cath- 
olic magazines to drop a card to 
the boys. They obtained thousands of 
good Catholic magazines in this fash- 
ion. Organized into crews, the boys 
then went out during their spare time 
and distributed the Catholic literature, 
as one lad said, “to bums in the park, 
to automobiles at the curb, to the poor 
Negroes who haven’t any money to 
buy good books and magazines.” 

But that is only part of the story. 
The crowning achievement of the club, 
in a material sense, is the Catholic 
newsstand which it operates. No side 
streets for them—they put it up at 
Woodward Ave. and Grand River, two 
of Detroit’s main thoroughfares. They 
carry a full stock of Catholic pam- 
phlets, some 60 Catholic magazines, 
and about 10 leading Catholic news- 
papers. 

The president of the club, Harry 
Vescoso, a Maltese lad of about 18, 


operates this stand from dawn to dusk. 
The profits go to the club treasury to 
pay for the punching bag, boxing 
gloves, and other equipment. It is said 
to be one of the best stands in Detroit, 
and seldom is it without at least a 
customer or two selecting a pamphlet, 
or buying a magazine or newspaper. 

Recently the boys voted to use some 
of the profits from the stand to print 
up several thousand copies of a Nar- 
berth article: Louw Ambers Makes the 
Nine First Fridays. These leaflets they 
distributed at the Briggs Stadium, at 
bus stations, and at any and every 
place they thought they might do good. 

This boys’ club proves that if boys 
are given half a chance they'll do the 
right thing. I wonder, though, how 
many of our economically better-off 
Catholic boys are half as earnest as 
these lads about spreading Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. 

It was a real thrill when, as I was 
about to leave “the catacombs,” Father 
Deimel extended his clenched fist to 
me and touched my clenched fist. It 
was the secret sign of the club. The 
boys had accepted me. 


Polish 


During the Civil War days a Foreign Minister to the U. S. was shocked 
to find President Lincoln shining his own shoes. He proceeded to tell the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. that in his country it was not the custom of gentlemen to 


polish their own shoes. 


With his customary wit, President Lincoln replied, “Then whose shoes do 


they polish?” 


C. D. M. in Our Young People (Jan. ’40). 
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The grave is no goal 


Our old man was once asked if 
he believed in a life hereafter. He 
said he most certainly did. He said 
that if he did not have this belief he 
would go right down to the Arkansas 
River and drown himself. 

He said what would be the use of 
going on struggling against the vicissi- 
tudes of earthly existence if he thought 
that when he shuffled off this mortal 
soil and they tucked him away in 
Riverview cemetery that would be all 
there was to it? He said the only thing 
that kept him standing up to life was 
his belief that something better was 
in store for him. 

He said just take a look at him. 
He said he was not a successful man. 
He said he was not rich or famous 
and that he had small chance of achiev- 
ing success or riches or fame. He said 
he was a most inconspicuous mortal 
whose expectancy of life on earth was 
naturally growing less and less with 
the passing of each day. He said he 
was not always physically well and 
was often quite lonely and that he 
faced the dreary prospect of a sad and 
possibly indigent old age. 

He said he was not trying to make 
anybody feel sorry for him, but con- 
sidering him thusly, what tremendous 
incentive could he possibly have to stick 


Life Hereafter 


By DAMON RUNYON 


From a King Features article* 


around and run the string out if he 
believed that after death there would 
be nothing more? He said, why, that 
would be the same as playing against 
a sure loser and that while he was 
pretty dumb about some things, no 
one ever accused him of being dumb 
enough to keep belting at a game in 
which he stood no chance to win. 

Our old man said he realized the 
average man seldom bothered thinking 
about what might be beyond the grave 
until he was getting along in years 
and did not have much of anything 
else to think about, but that speaking 
of himself, never in all his days had 
he contemplated even briefly the pos- 
sibility of there not being a life here- 
after. 

He said he was aware that men of 
great minds had doubted it and that 
he had heard and read some of their 
arguments but that the only effect the 
arguments had on him was to cause 
him to feel sorry for those men in 
their doubt. 

He said that when they were sick 
or hurt or in tough luck they must 
feel, since they believed that everything 
ended with death, that they were being 
penalized for nothing, whereas under 
the same circumstances he was buoyed 
by the thought that however great his 


*King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York City. Jan. 3, 1940. 
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suffering it was only for his mortal 
span and that thereafter would come 
days of solace. Our old man said any 
man who doubted the life hereafter 
was missing a mighty sight of com- 
fort and happiness. 

He said his ideas on that life were 
somewhat vague but that he liked to 
think of it as a reunion of loved ones 
and old friends. He said he liked to 
think of it as much the same as life 
on earth except that there would be 
no human suffering, no envy, no jeal- 
ousy and no greed. He said he liked 
to think of the life hereafter as one 
long day of heavenly grace. 

Our old man said he was aware he 
had been criticized around our old 
home town of Pueblo because he some- 
times seemed indifferent to the passing 
of an old and dear friend. He said 
it was not indifference at all. He said 
he always deeply regretted it if only 
because it deprived him of the com- 
panionship on earth of the friend but 
that his regret was tempered by his 
belief that they would be together 
again some day beyond the grave. 

He said he was not looking for any 
credit for his belief because he was 
just one human atom among millions 


and millions who so believe, only he 
thought too many of them were either 
too secretive or too solemn about it. 
Our old man said one reason he liked 
to talk to old Seth Doontz was because 
Seth spoke of the life hereafter as if 
it were just a continuation of life here, 
only infinitely brighter and happier. 

Old Doontz was 80 years of age and 
had been crippled with rheumatism 
many of these years. Our old man said 
Doontz was the only man in our old 
home town who knew the real cause 
of his trouble with Jakes Grizzler, who 
was a professed atheist. Our old man 
heard Jakes had been around telling 
Doontz that there was no such thing 
as a life hereafter and our old man 
took a punch at Jakes and they had 
quite a scuffle. 

Afterwards our old man called Jakes 
up and apologized. He said he realized 
a man had a perfect right to express 
himself but that he felt Jakes might 
possibly be casting a cloud of doubt 
over old Doontz’s belief. Jakes told 
our old man not to worry about 
Doontz but to worry about Jakes Griz- 
zler. He said old Doontz’ happy de- 
piction of the life hereafter just about 
had him switched over. 


The Catholic Church in America has built majestic cathedrals and match- 
less seminaries. It has yet to build a great, powerful Catholic press. We have 
expended more than a billion dollars in establishing a school system of Christian 
education. We have invested, relatively, a pittance in our American Catholic 
press. We can quickly lose all without the protection of a militant Catholic press. 

Bishop Gannon in Swim—or Sink (Hope Haven Press: 1939). 
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They Taught Me To Read 


By J. CURTSINGER 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


Better a millstone... 


Dad and I lived alone on a little 
farm on a rough hillside, at the foot 
of which stood a little cabin we called 
home. We were happy there—dad and 
I. When he worked in the field, I 
played close by or chased rabbits and 
squirrels; when he plowed, I followed 
him and gathered angleworms. If the 
work was pressing and he could not 
get off to go fishing, he would squint 
one eye when he looked in my little 
can and say, “Not quite enough worms 
to go fishing, Jack.” The next day I'd 
fill it up; then dad would laugh and 
say, “All right, Jack. See that the rods, 
lines and lantern are in good shape. 
We'll start at three and stay until mid- 
night.” 

Those were great days and we al- 
ways caught enough fish for several 
meals. While preparing them for the 
table, dad would talk about mother— 
how she fried the fish or fixed some 
other dish. When he became reminis- 
cent, I knew we would sit without a 
light that night while he spoke of 
mother or of his early life and adven- 
tures. I dreaded the times when he 
would not speak at all because he’d sit 
with his face in his hands and seem 
to forget I was there. I sat on my 
bed with my arms sprawled over the 
dining table which was close by, and 


watched him with childish wonder and 
distress. 

Once a week we would clean our 
guns—dad had a shotgun and I a rifle. 
Often he would tell me about the boy 
who went to war and the only advice 
his father gave him was to keep his 
heart and gun clean. We prayed, too. 
At bedtime dad would rise, lay his 
pipe on the table and say, “All right, 
Jack.” Standing close together with 
bowed heads, we would say our short 
prayer of thanksgiving and petition. 
In the morning dad would poke me 
in the ribs and say, “Get up, Jack. 
Breakfast is ready.” I would rub my 
eyes and edge close to the table, hoping 
he would not notice I had not washed. 
But he would grab me by the arm 
and souse my head in a pan of water. 
On Saturdays he washed my head and 
my ears and never failed to say that 
I sidled away from soap and water like 
Julie did from a bridle (Julie was our 
mule), then he would tell me to go 
and take a bath. 

People rarely came to our place. One 
day while dad was plowing and I was 
trying to beat the blackbirds to the 
angleworms, two ladies drove up in 
a car. Dad seemed to know why they 
came, and made his round before re- 
turning to the house. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Dec. 30, 1939. 
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“We are taking the school census,” 
they said. 

“Yes, I know,” dad answered. 

“Your son did not go to school last 
year.” : 

“No, he has never gone to school.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Ten in June coming.” 

They exchanged glances, then one 
continued, “The law requires that 
every child go to school. You will have 
to send him or answer for it.” 

No light was lit in our home that 
night. Dad spoke only once and that 
was when he said, “You will have to 
go to school next winter, Jack.” I 
didn’t want to go to school, but when 
the time came I went. After three days 
of bewildering embarrassment, I ran 
away and dad did not make me go 
back. In a few days the principal came 
and advised my father on the matter. 
I liked him, returned to school and 
stuck out the term. Dad helped me 
with my lessons and the teacher spoke 
encouragingly of my progress. 

After three years in school I was 
able to read newspapers and maga- 
zines. One day a schoolmate gave me 
a detective magazine. I showed it to 
dad. He made no remark. He let me 
read it that night and made fire with 
it in the morning. The next magazine 
I brought home was not so innocent- 
looking; it had pictures that did not 
look right. I hid it in the barn and 
read it on Saturdays. Dad missed me 
and when he got hot on my trail, I 


February 


climbed up in the loft and hid my 
magazine under some hay. I wanted 
him to think I had gone up there for 
eggs, so when I came down I carried 
the only ones I could find, which I 
knew were rotten, just as was my act 
of deceit. That was the first time I 
deceived my father, but it wasn’t the 
last. I continued to bring home maga- 
zines of every kind and hide them 
under the hay. Some had been dis- 
carded in the bus; some were given 
me and others I bought with pennies 
I had saved. 

One Friday when I returned from 
school, dad wasn’t at home. As Julie 
wasn’t there either, I knew he had 
gone to town. As he always made 
those trips on Saturdays so I could go 
with him, I felt hurt and at a loss. 
I crept up in the hayloft, expecting 
to spend some time reading and found 
my magazines gone. A great fear 
came over me as I realized I was in 
for a reckoning. When dad came 
home, he carried an armful of books, 
papers and magazines. As he placed 
them on the table, he said, “If you 
must read, Jack, read something worth- 
while. I found and burned all that 
trash you had hidden under the hay. 
If it had been decent, you would not 
have hidden it.” 

In the lot of literature that dad 
brought home was a book by Dickens, 
one of Longfellow’s poems, a whole 
raft of tales of adventure for boys, some 
religious material and, especially for 
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himself, a copy of Homer’s Iliad. He 
read everything with me and I stum- 
bled through it all to please him, but 
it seemed as flat as unsalted porridge 
after the caviar of sexy matter I had 
read. I never could get interested in 
what was called good literature. 


I continued in school through the 
5th grade. When I was 15, quite sud- 
denly my father died. I was stunned 
and thought of suicide. Kind neigh- 
bors came with sympathy and words 
of advice, my boy friends came with 
candy and magazines. Soon two of 
these boys moved in with me. We 
sold the mule and cow and bought 
groceries. We hunted game but finally 
had to sell our guns. When there was 
nothing left to cash in on, we began 
making raids on our neighbors. We 
stole anything we could—finally turned 
to stealing and stripping automobiles, 
which was more profitable. Within a 
year after my father’s death, my home 
was a rendezvous for thieves. Of 
course, we were caught, and I served 
a three-year sentence in the peniten- 
tiary. 

I often wonder in what way my life 
would be different if I had not been 
forced to learn to read. I do know 
that I learned my first evil tricks from 
magazines. If they had been good in- 
stead of bad, I believe they would have 
served as a prop to the good training 
and encouragement my father gave 
me. Impure foods are under ban be- 
cause they poison the body; why are 


foul foods that poison the mind strewn 
broadcast? Some finds its way even 
snto the penal institutions despite the 
great vigilance of the heads and chap- 
lains. 

I do not remember one act of per- 
sonal kindness shown me by an adult 
after my father’s death, until Father 
Kinney visited me in my cell. His 
kindness and concern moved me to 
tears. Over and over I read little leaf- 
lets he gave me. One was a prayer 
to Jesus’ Mother, and on the other 
side was a picture of her with ex- 
tended hands. It was the most beauti- 
ful picture I had ever seen, the extreme 
counterpole of all that had led to my 
downfall, and from the first moment 
I saw it, she seemed to say, “Come, 
my child.” When Father Kinney told 
me she was our Mother, how Jesus 
gave her to us when dying on the 
cross, I began to experience for the 
first time the sweetness of a mother’s 
love. With some moistened bread I 
pasted the little picture on the wall 
above my cot, and often I'd kneel 
on the cot with my head touching the 
extended hands of this beautiful lady, 
while she would stroke my hair and 
draw my heart out and lay it at the 
feet of her Son, chastised and chas- 
tened. 

With the instruction Father Kinney 
gave me and the Catholic magazines 
he brought, a new world opened to 
me: a world of intangibles, grasped 
and appropriated as truly as material 
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wealth, only vastly more satisfying, for 
the one reason that it could not be 
taken from me. After I decided to 
become a Catholic, I told Father Kin- 
ney I felt that I should wait until I 
had lived down the shame of my incar- 
ceration. He assured me God did not 
judge by man’s standards, that He 
loved me as dearly in prison as out. 


They think they can take it with them 


Indians are always noncommittal 
about their religious views. Research 
by palefaces has to be made mostly by 
observation and deduction. Many re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Indians make 
it apparent that what they do comes 
from a pagan religious background de- 
rived from their oriental philosophy. 
Some of their rites include excruciating 
self-inflicted physical torture. 

The U. S. Indian Bureau has made 
spasmodic attempts to stop these antics 
of a vanishing past, but they are re- 
adopted from time to time on various 
reservations. Quite frequently Indians 
of the younger generation who are sup- 
posed to have acquired civilized views 
take part. 

The Indians are devout worshippers. 
In the Pacific Northwest, observance 


February 


So while serving my sentence for 
theft, I humbly received my dowry of 
happiness: the sacraments which made 
me a child of God’s holy Church. 

I repeat that reading lewd literature 
led me to a life of sin, and reading 
good literature lifted me up and set 
me on the way to attain God’s pur- 
pose in my creation. 


y 


Dead Indian 


By ROBERT BALLOU 
Condensed from St. Joseph Magazine* 


of Indian religion continued for at 
least two generations after the Walla 
Walla Treaty was signed in 1855. Per- 
haps the only exception was among 
those who became attracted to the 
Catholic faith as taught them by the 
missionary priests. 

With the elder generation of aborig- 
ines there was no such thing as a 
backslider. Indians who did not keep 
in step with all religious practices were 
classified as renegades and very often 
tapped on the head with a stone club. 

One of the most outstanding things, 
to white observers, is the reverence the 
Indians have for their dead. There 
were various forms of burial in dif- 
ferent localities, according to the en- 
vironment and pursuits of the respec- 
tive tribes. The favorite method of the 


*St. Benedict, Ore. January, 1940. 
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plains Indians was to put the dead 
bodies on elevated platforms. When 
a platform was not handy, the Sioux 
sometimes lashed the bodies of their 
departed to the trunks of cottonwood 
trees. 

According to Indian religious views, 
it is believed that when through with 
their earthly existence their spirits are 
transferred to the happy hunting 
ground, where they enjoy the same 
pleasures and pursuits as they did on 
earth. In accordance with this belief 
it is deemed necessary that departed 
Indians take their most prized posses- 
sions with them. If the deceased 
Indian had rank and importance, he 
would be attired in beaded buckskin 
finery and wrapped in Navajo blan- 
kets. Beside him would be a bow 
and a quiver full of flint-pointed ar- 
rows, a tomahawk, a scalping knife, 
a clay pipe, a supply of tobacco, a 
riding saddle, a bridle, a lariat, and 
small buckskin bags filled with pro- 
visions. After the whites came with 
firearms, a Winchester rifle and a six- 
shooter were sometimes added to the 
fighting equipment. Extra buckskin 
garments were supplied for a trip 
through spirit land. 

In spite of their awe-inspiring solici- 
tousness for departed members of their 
race, the Indians have a puzzling man- 
ner of selecting burying grounds for 
them. The Mid-Columbia River dis- 
trict and surrounding country has some 
of the most fascinating loveliness 


nature can bestow. On the other 
hand, it has some of the most forlorn, 
bleak and barren looking localities that 
nature possesses. It is in these latter 
places that the old ancient tribal bury- 
ing grounds are to be found. Many 
present-day Indians still use them. 

An old Indian cemetery may be in 
the hot sand, amid sun-blistered boul- 
ders and sage brush of a desert mesa. 
It may be on a small tableland flat 
near the top of a butte. Some are in 
gulley recesses of the flaring bald hills 
bordering the Columbia River and 
tributary streams. All these locations 
are exposed to the most violent action 
of nature, hot rays of summer sun 
and cold blasts of winter winds. 

Perhaps the most oddly-located In- 
dian burying grounds are the islands 
in the Mid-Columbia Gorge, in the 
heart of the Cascade Mountains. - The 
largest of them is Memaloose Island. 
After construction of Bonneville Dam 
became assured, the government re- 
moved the bones of the aborigines 
from the smaller islands. They were 
reinterred and a monument was 
erected on the Evergreen Highway just 
west of Stevenson. 

Memaloose Island offers a very good 
natural substitute for the scaffold and 
tree burials of the Sioux. It is a grim- 
looking ledge of basaltic rock which 
rears up in the middle of the Columbia 
River like a big brown stone house. 
It is located not far from the south 
shore, five miles west of where the Big 
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Klickitat River flows into the Colum- 
bia at Lyle. It was used as a tribal 
burying ground for untold centuries. 

The ledge has an irregular-shaped 
area of about 500 by 700 feet. Before 
construction of Bonneville Dam the 
average height above low water was 
about 40 feet. Since Bonneville Lake 
has been created the height above low 
water is from 15 to 25 feet. The flat 
top is rock with no tillable soil. A few 
grassy plots appear in some places. 

The only thing connecting this grew- 
some historic landmark of a vanished 
past with civilization is a large stone 
monument over the grave of Victor 
Trevitt, white pioneer at The Dalles, 
Ore., who was buried on the island 
in 1883 in compliance with a request 
made before he died. He had been 
much among the Indians and became 
fascinated with their peculiar ways 
and manners. 

When Memaloose Island was flooded 
by high water in 1894, rivermen who 
knew Indians were sure it was the 
highest water that had ever been 
known, because it was believed the 
Indians never would have put their 
dead on top of the ledge had they 
even thought it might become sub- 
merged. No Indian funerals were held 
on the island afterward and many 
tribes, groups and clans removed the 
bones of their dead to hillside ceme- 
teries. 

Ceremonials for Indian funerals as 
prescribed by their religion usually last 





February 


for several days. There is chanting, 
dancing, tests of physical strength, and 
feasting. The complete ritual includes 
strangling a horse for the departed 
Indian on his trip to spirit land. In- 
dian funerals on Memaloose Island 
required a canoe journey of about 20 
miles. The first mourners to disem- 
bark were wrinkle-faced hags, profes- 
sional tribal mourners. They at once 
took their stations on the cliffs above 
the water and their shrill wails soon 
resounded from bluff to bluff. The 
body had to be carried by husky tribes- 
men up a steep rocky trail in a crevasse. 

On top, level spots were divided into 
burial plots. Each tribe, clan or fam- 
ily has its space. Originally some 
Indians had crude, semi-underground 
tombs for their dead, but most Red- 
skins “buried” on Memaloose Island 
were simply laid away on a shelf, to 
remain there until their bones crum- 
bled to dust gnd were blown over the 
wide expanse of dark green water sur- 
rounding this odd cemetery. 

This disposal of Indian dead is curi- 
ously similar to the Hindu funeral- 
pyre method. The hot blasts of burn- 
ing winds that sweep through the 
Columbia Gorge during the summer 
furnished the fuel, and the howling 
gales that come up the Columbia scat- 
tered the ashes over the water. 

Just how many aborigines were 
buried on Memaloose Island is incal- 
culable, for it was used by Indians in 
fishing villages about Celilo Falls from 
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the time the Columbia River region 
was first inhabited. Some of the larger 
tribes had their burial plots covered 
with thatched-roofed pole structures, 
similar to the temples in the villages. 

For the most part, Indian bodies 
were left exposed to the action of the 
elements and finally became great 
heaps of bleached human bones. Re- 
gardless of this, the solicitude of their 
tribal descendants for their welfare was 
just as great as that of the Indians 
who put them there. This was demon- 
strated soon after construction of Bon- 
neville Dam was started. Indians now 
living in the village of Spearfish just 
below Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
River, in Washington, notified Uncle 
Sam that they desired to remove the 
bones of their people from Memaloose 
Island. The government consented and 
provided a power boat. 

During the countless centuries a 
mass of Indian trinkets accumulated 
on Memaloose Island. There were 
beads, stone vessels, implements of war, 
elk teeth, stone pipes, etc. It was a 
veritable treasure island for ghoulish 
relic hunters. The Indians objected 
but the grave robbing was carried on 
clandestinely until the island lost its 
charm for such purposes. Some re- 
search was carried on under the guise 
of scientific investigation. This went 
so far as to include removal of skele- 
tons. A professor from an eastern in- 
stitution was arrested at The Dalles 
under a state law forbidding desecra- 


tion of cemeteries. He was fined and 
had to take the bones back. 

Evidence that Catholic funerals were 
held on Memaloose Island during the 
days when the missionary priests were 
about the upper Columbia River region 
was found by many,curio hunters, who 
picked up rosaries and crucifixes. 
Father De Smet was among the In- 
dians at the fishing villages around 
Celilo Falls in 1839. Other priests fol- 
lowed him when missions were estab- 
lished at The Dalles and in the Yakima 
country. The writer has a_ rosary 
which was found on Memaloose Island 
around 1893 and may be a century old. 

Land cemeteries of Indians were 
usually well up on the sides of bald 
hills bordering the upper Columbia 
River and tributary streams. They 
were caves made by covering suitable 
natural depressions with a thatched 
roof like a Navajo hogan. The open- 
ing was not sealed and Indians often 
visited these tombs to see their dead. 

Whites who came in later years 
found evidence that the Indians had a 
great deal of knowledge about em- 
balming. Many bodies seen were in a 
semi-mummified state. The flesh had 
shrunk away but the skin over some 
skeletons was intact and had the ap- 
pearance of having been treated with 
some powerful drug. In a land cem- 
etery near the old Wishram village in 
Klickitat County, Washington, a num- 
ber of the graves are marked with pale- 


face tombstones. 
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Hammer Without Sickle 


By ELIZABETH VARLEY 


One against a multitude 


Condensed from the Preservation of the Faith* 


| had never seen Peter. I didn’t 
even know his name. For that matter 
I don’t know it yeg. But since I caught 
my first glimpse of him, I have called 
him Peter. 

Twice daily the train on which I 
commuted crept slowly past Shanty- 
town. This fact enabled me to observe 
Peter’s house progress from an empty 
packing box to a sturdy dwelling. 

The box stood at the edge of the 
settlement, bounded on the west by the 
railroad track and on the east by the 
sunrise. It dominated that cluster of 
shacks built from sagging boxes, card- 
board, and rusty tin sheets which made 
up the city of homeless men. 

At first I noticed a completed win- 
dow and some grim-looking stakes 
raised to support the walls. A side 
porch was in the offing. Within a 
week a rocking chair occupied the 
porch. A wan hatrack, obviously too 
tall for the house, stood by. Near the 
edge of the city I had noticed the old 
freight house which years ago bore 
the title of depot. From its discarded 
possessions, Peter had retrieved a board 
on which rather faded letters an- 
nounced the cities through which one 
would travel in going from New York 
to Washington. He nailed this board 
to one side of the packing box that 


needed reinforcement. Imagine my 
surprise when I looked out to read on 
this new addition to Peter’s house the 
name, Elizabeth! 

A wisp of smoke escaping from the 
small chimney announced that Peter 
had moved in. 

Before another week had passed, 
Peter raised a clothesline between his 
porch eave and the limb of a lone tree. 
A washtub, a frying pan, an old pic- 
ture frame, a fly swatter, and the re- 
mains of a tennis racket hung from 
nails in the side of the house. 

It was at this time that I first saw 
Peter. One morning the train stopped 
beside his house. Some construction 
work ahead necessitated the delay. My 
fountain pen and notebook slid to the 
floor unnoticed. At that moment Peter 
stepped from his porch to look at the 
panting engine. I had pictured him 
as an elderly man. Instead he must 
have been in his late 30’s. He was tall, 
slender, athletic in appearance. A dark 
beard covered part of his face. It oc- 
curred to me then that one of the 
apostles might have looked very much 
like this man. The name Peter vaulted 
into my mind, and it became his name. 
He stood there smoking his pipe and 
returning the curious stares of pas- 
sengers. 


*Silver Spring, Md. December, 1939. 
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I was not surprised some weeks 
later to notice an addition to Peter’s 
house. He had fitted another box of 
smaller dimensions to the original 
packing box. Soon a window appeared. 
This annex seemed to serve as a kind 
of workshop. For when I came by 
on the afternoon train, he was busy 
outside with hammer and nails. When- 
ever I saw the shavings swept around 
by energetic gusts of wind, I longed 
to stop to catch their fragrance. 

Peter was a gardener, too. He 
tended a sturdy patch of vegetables and 
from a fragment of earth beyond the 
workshop he coaxed delicate blues and 
yellows to flower. He planted his gar- 
den out of reach of the flying cinders 
that hovered about the railroad track. 

Often I had wondered about Peter 
and his association with the men who 
lived in the tottering boxes farther 
down the track. There came a day 
when I saw one of them seated on the 
ancient rocker while Peter stood facing 
him, smoking. Another day when we 
passed by, Peter was walking toward 
the center of Shantytown with two of 
its inhabitants. 

One afternoon there was an ambu- 


lance parked near the edge of Shanty- 
town. A crowd had gathered and 
Peter stood in the midst. The others 
let Peter do the talking. This con- 
vinced me of Peter’s leadership in this 
strange city. 

Then it was May, completely and 
serenely. Among other items, that 
meant exams for me. I had to 
study while commuting but I could 
not refrain from looking out according 
to schedule as we neared Shantytown. 
The other packing boxes had taken 
on more respectable foundations and 
decorations. Was Peter remodeling the 
colony? I noticed a kind of village 
green with brown paths and coura- 
geous grass spots. 

At that moment I was reading Nat- 
ural Theology notes. The page was 
headed, “Proofs for the Existence of 
God.” Suddenly I knew that He 
would understand if I wrote the word 
“Peter” for a proof. But then, the in- 
structor, wielding a red pencil, might 
attribute that answer to my vapid ex- 
pression in class. Hence Peter’s ham- 
mer did not invade the examination 
room. Instead it continued to build, 
with no room for a sickle. 
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Trappist Monastery 


By KEES VAN HOEK 


Condensed from the Standard* 


Our Car had turned to the desolate 
beauty of the high moors. One can 
hardly imagine the fertile Golden Vale 
to be so nearby, for these barren wind- 
swept slopes of the Knockmealdown 
Mountains are nature at its wildest. 
Thus refugees beheld it a century 
ago, a little band of Irish and English 
Trappist monks. Driven from Mount 
Melleray, near Nantes, their passage in 
a French warship arranged by a 
British consul, they came from an un- 
friendly France to Irish soil, then un- 
der as unfriendly an alien domination. 
Being poor, they had no option but 
to settle on land desired by no one, a 
grim plot, a treeless stretch of boulders, 
bogs and scrubs, which they cleared to 
build their first settlement. Today the 
tourist beholds the modern miracle of 
a desert in full bloom, right in the 
middle of this wilderness. Stately rows 
of trees lead to a conglomeration of 
buildings over which rises the robust 
Gothic tower of the monastery church. 
All around it, up against the moun- 
tain slope, down into the valley, reach 
the 1,000 acres, gradually broken for 
the plough by the patient toil of 100 
years, until they form today one of 
the model farms of Ireland. 
Silent white-robed priests and brown- 
frocked brothers, cowls over their 


In silence they serve 


heads, utensils under their arms, strong 
boots’ under their tucked-up habits, 
plod their way about, tending their 
herds and flocks, milling flour and bak- 
ing their bread, growing their vege- 
tables and their fruit trees, looking 
after their poultry and their bees; alert 
all the time to retain the soil they have 
so valiantly subdued. 

At the gate of Melleray Monastery 
one steps back into a past century. 
But for the electric light, the electric 
milker in the stables, or the electric 
saw, noisily buzzing in a shed, the illu- 
sion is complete. They are unprepos- 
sessing, to our worldly eyes, these 
cloisters and guest houses with their 
lower buildings and square quadran- 
gles, for the monks were their own 
architects, stonemasons, laborers, car- 
penters and painters. 

Only the vast new church, which 
the rapidly spreading fame of Mount 
Melleray made necessary, pretends to 
the taste of the world outside. It has 
no color or surface decoration, only 
whitewashed arches and plain win- 
dows. It is light and simple, with just 
a touch of grandeur befitting the but- 
tress of God’s vanguard. Yet no cathe- 
dral hung with all the riches of cen- 
turies can be a more living tabernacle 
than this modest monastery church. 


*Standard House, Pearse St., Dublin, C. 5, Ireland. Dec. 8, 1939. 
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Already at two in the morning the 
glow of lamps falls softly over the 
enormous oak-bound choir books, 
when the serried rows of monks, stand- 
ing upright in their cream-colored 
habits, chant their Lauds, as they chant 
all the nine liturgical hours of their day 
consecrated to God alone. There is 
never flamboyance here, there are just 
kneeling men, hoods over their heads, 
faces buried in their hands, alone with 
their Creator. 

I roamed through the barren dormi- 
tory with its countless wood-partitioned 
cubicles where, on his straw mattress, 
dressed in his habit, the Lord Abbot 
sleeps, as all others, from eight every 
evening until two in the morning. I 
have gone through the dark refectory 
where they sit on small backless 
benches before plain scrubbed tables on 
the stone floor, whilst above them one 
reads out. Their hoods separate each 
one from his neighbor, no one sits 
opposite, nothing is there to distract. 
It is an endless repetition of a still life: 
water jug, milk pitcher and plate, and 
a simple little board with the name 
of each in Irish. 

They never eat eggs, fish or meat, 
though they raise prize cattle. Only 
of their honey do they partake, as of 
bread, butter, vegetables, porridge and 
tea. The spirit has conquered the flesh. 
Their faces are lean, but their health 
is good and they live to a ripe old 
age, as white hair and beards show. 

All their life is prayer and manual 


work. Work begins, after three hours 
of devotions, at 5:30 every day. Their 
supreme castigation is their self-im- 
posed silence, they never talk unless 
addressed by a superior. The language 
of their work is in signs, their thanks 
a smile. Silently they go by, gaze 
averted, busy over their labor between 
communal and private prayer and 
meditation, men dead to the world but 
alive to God. 

One can but study hands and faces 
of artists and toilers, of the young and 
the very old: some born with their 
vocation safely anchored in their heart, 
others driven by torments to this haven 
of rest, poor beggars and gilded youth 
alike, the simple soul as well as the 
brilliant mind. It is more than eight 
centuries ago since that young noble, 
Bernard, who bore one of the proudest 
names of Burgundy, stood before the 
gates of Citeaux Abbey. The miracle 
has never ceased to repeat itself. The 
eternally young Church records voca- 
tions like these every day, though the 
only halo which she grants them is 
the small band of hair around the 
crown of their shaven heads. 

One member of the community, the 
guest master, is absolved from his vow 
of silence. Courtesy is the Christian 
virtue which he practices instead, with 
infinite patience. He never wearies of 
questions, stupid or searching, from 
the steady stream of visitors who come 
from every corner of Ireland, from 
every land of the globe, some to satisfy 
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their curiosity, others to rest mind and 
body. No question is asked, no fee 
is charged, one can stay for weeks. 
One’s neighbor at dinner (and for their 
guests the food is all embracing and 
plentiful) may be a tramp or a duke. 

To most of those monks who re- 
ceive no visits, read no papers, never 
speak to each other, whose rare letters 
are only short communications with 
their nearest relations, the war which 
is raging, that folly of man, is not 
even known. They have closed their 
ears to the world which they have fore- 
sworn utterly and forever, so that their 
eyes may be opened to the rapture of 
another world whose mysteries are be- 
yond the reach of those with only 
worldly comprehension. 

They meet the cheap criticism of 
modern paganism with the example of 
their unremitting toil. The unbeliever 
may be ready with his easy sarcasm of 
dark ages, but all they have withdrawn 
from is the gaudy artificial light of a 
world in anarchy and agony, to live 


instead in that triumphant twilight 
between life and death: a man’s belief 
in the immortality of his soul. 

I had come without much under- 
standing for what seemed to me need- 
less austerity. I had inwardly pitied 
them for missing the infinite variety 
of the beauty of our wondrous earth. 
Then I came here, face to face with 
the moving reality of that doctrine of 
the Community of the Church, the 
unity of all her members in Christ. 
These here do penance and pray for 
those who are outside in the hurrying, 
sinning world. 

As we stepped back into the turmoil 
of the day outside, the sun was setting 
over Mount Melleray. It was a breath- 
taking moment. It must have been 
one of God’s own angels who rent the 
patch of rain clouds asunder to show 
the pale green evening sky of Eire. 
There, where the sun sank down, an 
immense eider down of yellow and 
orange rimmed into the purest sheet 
of gold: a vision of heaven. 


y 


Nonchalance 


There is a story, perhaps it is only a legend, that when Napoleon, having 
Pope Pius VII virtually in prison, came again and again to the Pope’s apart- 
ment, stormed, ranted, cursed, threatened, in the attempt to persuade the Pope 
to do what the Pope’s conscience forbade, Pius VII, bent almost double with 
age and infirmity, would look up from time to time and say softly, “What an 
actor, what an actor!” And when Napoleon was beaten at Waterloo in 1815 
and even when he died at St. Helena in 1821, the, same feeble old Pope was 


still ruling the universal Church from the Vatican. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., in a radio address. 
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Soldier Priests in the French Army 


By COL. T. BENTLEY MOTT 
Condensed from the Army and Navy Journal* 


Anti-clerical end 


Nobody WaS more surprised than 
myself at learning the number of Cath- 
olic priests who are officers in the 
French Army at the front. From Paris 
alone there were mobilized 455 of these 
soldier priests. One is a colonel, com- 
manding a regiment, two are majors 
commanding battalions, 255 are cap- 
tains, lieutenants and non-commission- 
ed officers, the rest, privates. I have 
not the figures for members of the 
priesthood coming from other parts of 
France. 

An interesting situation has arisen 
in what concerns these men. In the 
World War most all of the priests 
were mobilized as hospital attendants, 
hardly any as combatants. There were 
no regimental chaplains (aumoniers), 
except for a few special cases, these 
having been abolished during the years 
of anti-clerical agitation before the last 
war. The same situation existed in the 
navy. 

Six weeks after the present war start- 
ed two corps commanders at the front 
sent a letter to Cardinal Verdier, ask- 
ing him to see M. Daladier and repre- 
sent to him the importance of a better 
organization of soldier priests at the 
front. Some of the companies would 
have several of these men in their 
ranks while whole regiments would 


count almost none. It was asked that 
a more even distribution of soldier ec- 
clesiastics be made and that they be 
given every facility for exercising their 
priestly functions; to this end it was 
suggested that they be excused from 
all duty except drill and fighting. The 
Minister of National Defense imme- 
diately gave his approval of this sug- 
gestion. 

It can thus be seen what a big jump 
has been taken in ameliorating the re- 
lations between Church and State in 
France. This improvement began, 
strangely enough, under the Commu- 
nist-Socialist government of M. Blum. 
The extreme radical politicians of 1936 
seemed to have realized that there was 
no longer anything to be gained by 
priest baiting, and so they declared a 
truce. When M. Daladier came in, he 
went still further in cooperating with 
the Church; then the war broke out, 
and from this moment on the gov- 
ernment’s acts have been based upon 
the conviction that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities were indispensable agents in 
keeping up the nation’s morale, wheth- 
er at the front or in the interior. 

Even before hostilities commenced 
the re-establishment of the corps of 
regimental chaplains, with the rank 
and privileges of captains, had been 


*1701 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Dec. 9, 1939. 
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decided upon and, on the request of 
the government, a bishop had been 
designated by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities to select and supervise them. The 
new organization will be more com- 
plete than has ever before been the 
case since chaplains were abolished; for 
the regimental aumoniers will be as- 
sisted by the priests who find themselves 
mobilized in many of the companies. 
The regimental officers are very hearty 
in facilitating the sacerdotal work of 
these soldier priests among their men. 

A few days before war broke out, 
the Air Minister, on his own initiative, 
asked that 26 military chaplains be as- 
signed to his department; he proposed 
to send most of them to aviation 
schools. In the navy the authorities had 
already provided the principal ships 
with chaplains. On top of this came 
a demand from M. Mandel, Minister 
of Colonies, that no missionaries serv- 
ing in France’s oversea possessions 
should be mobilized and brought back 
to France without his approval. He 
considered that many of these men 
would be more useful to the French 
cause by remaining in their districts. 

There is probably no member of the 
present government responsible for the 
decisions above referred to who could 
be described as an active churchman. 
On the contrary, individually and po- 
litically, they have usually been anti- 


clerical in their sentiments. They have 
taken the steps which have been men- 
tioned not solely through an intention 
to meet the men’s desire to go to 
church and confession, but because 
they were convinced that the mobilized 
priests at the front and the older ones 
left in their villages are the best pos- 
sible agents in maintaining the morale 
in both regions. 

It would be natural to ask, “What 
about French Protestant pastors and 
Jewish rabbis?” The answer is that all 
of these people did and are doing their 
share; but France is so predominantly 
a Catholic country, although there are 
a great many professed freethinkers, 
that all of the rest amount to merely 
a drop in the bucket. The late M. 
Doumergue, a stout radical and one 
of the best Presidents France ever had, 
one day said to Cardinal Verdier, “It 
is not the few hundred thousand Prot- 
estants in France—and I am one of 
them—that count in national emergen- 
cies. A large share of the influence 
which France exerts abroad is due to 
her being a Catholic country, and it is 
exercised predominantly through her 
Catholic institutions.” 

What this wise old gentleman said 
at the end of his long career is being 
borne out by the action of France’s 
generals and ministers operating in 
every theater at the present moment. 


It is the paradox of history that each generation is converted by the saint 


who contradicts it most. 


From St. Thomas Aquinas by G. K. Chesterton. 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Parsons, _ S.J. Which Way Democracy? New York: Macmillan. 295 
pp. ° 

Solution of present-day problems based on the Christian philosophy 
e. 


of lif 
@ 


Watkins, E. I. The Catholic Center. New York: Sheed. 256 pp. $3. 
Proves that Catholicism, occupying a central position, is able to 
balance modernisms by maintaining the positive truths which they con- 
tain and by ignoring their excesses. 
° 


ae; eee Gray. Bernadette of Lourdes. New York: Longmans. 
pp. $2.50. 
Straightforward, simple biography of the little peasant girl, related 
by a trained psychologist who visited Lourdes. 
8 


Furfey, Paul Hanly. This Way to Heaven. The Preservation Press, Silver 
Spring, Md. 209 pp. $2. 

Considers Catholic social thought from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual layman, telling him what he must do personally to fulfil his 
duties as a member of the mystical Body of Christ. 

e 


Kelley, Bishop Francis Clement. Letters to Jack. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild. 208 pp. $1. 

A new edition of the famous letters on a young man’s problems 

to which additions have been made to make the letters applicable to 


today’s circumstances, : 


Leslie, Shane. Mrs. Fitzherbert. New York: Benziger. 415 pp. $3.50. 
dmirable biography of the charming, 18th-century Catholic wife 


of the Prince of Wales. 


Schlarman, Bishop Joseph H. Way Six Instructions? St. Louis: Herder. 


68 pp. 35c, paper. : mies 
A very helpful handbook for the priest giving pre-marriage instruc- 
tion, and for the instructed couple; written from a psychological ap- 
proach with an appropriate explanation for the occasion. 
° 


Thomas Aquinas. Selected Writings. Selected and edited by M. D’Arcy, S.J. 


New York: Dutton. 287 Pp. 90c. : : 
Clear idea of Saint Thomas’ philosophy and his method of argu- 


mentation. A splendid addition to the Everyman’s Library Series. 
° 


Rolbiecki, John J. The Prospects of Philosophy. New York: Benziger. 


161 pp. $2.50. . : 
Survey of philosophy’s past, her accomplishments and inadequacies, 


and what she may expect from now on. 








